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RESTRICTIONS  ON  PRICE  LINES 
SHOULD  BE  REMOVED 


PROBABLY  it  always  will  be  one  of  life’s 
tragedies  that  good  intentions  do  not 
insure  satisfactory  results. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  those 
men  who  are  struggling  with  the  tremendous 
problems  of  government  in  a  war  economy 
are  sustained  in  their  difficult  tasks  by  their 
own  knowledge  that  they  are  sincerely  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  common  good. 

If  good  intent  was  all  that  ■tvas  needed  to 
get  good  results  then  all  of  the  wartime 
agencies  would  be  working  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily  and  many  of  our  problems  no 
longer  would  be  problems  at  all. 

Take  that  provision  which  OP.\  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  three  important  regulations  which 
prohibits  retailers  from  carrying  any  higher 
price  lines  than  they  sold  during  the  base 
period.  This  is  probably  the  most  unpopidar 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  retailers,  the  most 
unnecessary  of  all  of  the  regulations  of  OPA. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  when  it 
was  adopted  the  OP.\  folks  had  any  sinister 
purpose  in  imposing  it  upon  the  trade. 


\V’hen  that  provision  was  drawn,  it  must 
have  seemed  entirely  wise  and  reasonable  for 
OPA  to  plan  to  keep  each  manufacturer  and 
retailer  in  that  particular  niche  in  which,  by 
a  process  of  natural  self-selection,  he  had  been 
operating.  The  plan  was  to  freeze  prices  as 
of  a  base  period.  If  prices  all  along  the  line 
actually  were  frozen— and  quality  was  main¬ 
tained— why  should  any  retailer  or  any  manu¬ 
facturer  want  to  take  on  additional  higher- 
priced  lines  of  goods?  Such  a  regulation 
would— so  OPA  must  have  concluded— prevent 
the  neglect  of  customary  lines  in  favor  of  those 
commanding  higher  prices.  The  intention 
was  of  the  best. 

However,  rve  see  now  that  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  OPA  were  without  value.  Price  con¬ 
trol  did  not  prevent  rising  costs  of  labor  and 
raw  materials.  Price  control  did  not— could 
not— prevent  deterioration  of  quality. 

It  must  be  fairly  obvious  that  when  a  great 
government  agency,  clothed  with  almost 
limitless  power  and  armed  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  makes  regulations  which 
are  to  have  the  force  of  law  there  must  be 
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He  was  just  a  little 
fellow  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Too  little  to  know  —  or  care  —  that 
even  as  he  slept,  General  Motors  men 
in  a  distant  laboratory  were  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  special 
new  refrigerant  later  given  the  trade¬ 
mark,  “Freon."* 

Much  too  little  to  understand  that 
the  real  reason  for  developing  this 
new  compound  was  the  safety  of  just 
such  sleeping  youngsters  as  himself. 

That  it  was  important  because  it  pro¬ 
vided  the  last  link  in  perfect  safety 
for  home  or  hospital  refrigeration, 
ending  even  the  remote  risk  of  toxic 
harm  in  the  unlikely  event  of  leaks  in 
the  cooling  system. 

He  is  grown  now,  and  off  fighting  for 
his  country  on  a  South  Pacific  island. 

*Timd«>iD«rk  ravlaUr^d.  '*Pr«oa**  is  msde  snd  sold 
bf  KhMlic  Chsnicals.  Inc. 


He  is  old  enough  to  know  that  one  of 
his  deadliest  enemies  there  is  the  mos¬ 
quito,  carrier  of  malaria. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  it  is 
“Freon"  that  now  comes  to  his  aid. 
Twice  in  his  lifetime,  this  one  result 
of  General  Motors  research  is  paying 
off  in  personal  protection  for  him  and 
his  kind. 

For  when  mixed  with  chemicals  to 
kill  mosquitoes,  this  compound  makes 
a  new  and  better  kind  of  insect  spray. 
Unlike  heavier  sprays  that  fall  to  the 
ground,  it  evaporates  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  leaving  the  mosquito-killing 
compounds  floating  suspended  in  the 
air. 

“Freon"  was  not  developed  as  a  war 
product.  It  came  about  because 
General  Motors,  seeking 


to  provide  more  and  better  things  for 
more  people,  never  stopped  trying  to 
make  better  refrigerators  for  Amer¬ 
ican  households. 


But  because  it  was  known  and  famil¬ 
iar,  it  was  available  when  the  war 
need  appeared  —  just  as  it  remains  at 
hand  for  future  peacetime  develop¬ 
ments. 


The  idea  that  built  America  —  the 
idea  that  men  accomplish  most  when 
they  can  win  a  just  reward  for  doing 
great  things  —  has  served  the  country 
well  in  war. 


And  the  same  idea  will  keep  on  pro¬ 
viding  more  and  better  things  for 
more  people  in  a  world  restored  to 
lasting  Peace. 


'VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS' 


•  PONTIAC  .  OLOSMOBILE  .  BLICK 
•  BODY  BY  FISHER  •  FKIGIUAIKE 
CMC  TRUCK  A.ND  COACH 


KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 
BUY  WAR  BONOS 
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ill  its  decisions — as  in  all  just  laus—  a  pledge, 
whether  implicit  or  explicit,  that  he  who 
obeys  the  law  will  be  protected.  A  govern¬ 
ment  which  denied  its  citizens  the  right  to 
carrv  weajxins  of  tlefense  and  yet  created  no 
police  jjower  to  assume  the  defense  of  those 
citizens  would  be  impotent  and  faithless. 

When  ()P.\  said  to  the  retailers— “You  mav 
not  take  on  any  higher-price  lines  than  those 
yoti  sold  in  the  base  period” — it  was  assum¬ 
ing  an  obligation  to  see  that  those  price  lines 
were  maintained  and  that  the  tpiality  of  the 
merchandise  represented  by  those  price  lines 
was  also  maintained. 

This  OP  A  did  not  do.  It  was  impossible 
for  OP.\  to  do  it.  No  one  else  could  have 
accomplished  that  task.  The  pressure  of  high¬ 
er  labor  costs  and  higher  material  costs,  and 
a  lot  of  other  increased  costs,  had  to  blow 
its  way  out  in  some  direction.  W'ith  OPA 
sitting  on  the  price  lid  that  pressure  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  lessened  quality  and  in  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  lines  which  manufacturers 
found  it  unprohtable  to  continue  producing. 

As  a  consequence,  although  ()P.\  doubt¬ 
less  had  the  best  of  intentions  in  framing 
that  provision,  the  results  have  not  been 
what  ()P.\  and  the  trade  had  expected.  The 
no-higher-price-line  provision  has  not  kept 
prices  down  and  it  has  not  kept  the  lower 
price  lines  in  the  market.  Where  some  of  the 
lower  price  lines  still  exist  the  quality  has  suf¬ 
fered  to  such  an  extent  that  no  responsible 
retailer  will  feel  justified  in  selling  such  junk 
to  his  customers. 

Instead  of  frankly  admitting  that  this  pro¬ 
vision,  which  ()P.\  so  hopefully,  and  with 
such  g(K)d  intent,  adopted,  now  has  been 
shown  to  be  unsuited  for  the  conditions  which 
have  developed,  the  provision  has  been  kept 
in  force  and  even  now  OP.\  field  agents  are 
checking  retailers  for  suspected  violation  of 
an  order  which,  however  reasonable  it  mav 
have  seemed  initially,  actually  has  become  no 
more  than  a  stubborn  gesture  of  tyranny. 


By  its  insistence  upon  this  provision  OPA 
actually  is  saying  to  the  trade,  ^'We  started 
out  to  freeze  prices  and  to  keep  you  selling 
the  lines  you  had  sold  in  the  base  period  and 
now  that  this  has  been  shown  to  be  imjxtssible 
we  are  visiting  upon  you  the  consequences 
of  our  own  failure  to  do  the  inqxissible!” 

This  regulation  is  an  abomination  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  retailers  who  deal  in  lines 
which  are  affected  by  it.  To  some  retailers 
it  is  more  serious  than  it  is  to  others.  To 
the  large  high-class  department  stores  which 
have  many  different  departments  dealing  in 
women’s  ready-to-wear,  for  example,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  wide  range  of  price  lines,  it  may 
mean  no  more  than  confusion  and  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  customer  demand  from  one  depart-' 
ment  to  another,  with  consequent  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  unsettlement  in  its  buyer  organ¬ 
ization.  To  the  smaller  stores  which  never 
carried  very  many  price  lines  and  to  the  large 
low-end  chains  which  have  concentrated  on 
the  service  of  the  great  mass  of  low-income 
consumers,  it  has  been  especially  disastrous. 

How  anyone  in  OPA  can  believe  it  will  be 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  great  nu»ss 
of  consumers  to  whom  price  is  most  import¬ 
ant  to  put  out  of  business  the  concerns  on 
which  these  consumers  depend  is  beyond  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Because  in  many  communities  it  is  impx)s- 
sible  for  the  lower-end  distributors  to  com¬ 
pete,  this  provision  actually  has  the  effect  of 
forcing  prices  up  instead  of  keeping  them 
down. 

If  OPA  would  now  recognize  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  provision 
originally  w’as  created,  it  is  now  worse  than 
useless,  and  would  withdraw  it  completely 
from  every  order  in  which  it  appears,  OPA 
folks  would  be  doing  more  to  promote  con¬ 
fidence  than  by  other  means  of  which  we  can 
think. 

A  speedy  repeal  of  the  restriction  on  price 
lines  is  definitely  in  order. 
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Millions  watched  the  typhus  dusters 


UFE 


{More  readers  every  week  than 
any  other  magazine  in  America 
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To  combat  typhus  in  Naples,  the  U.S.  Army 
is  having  Italians  “dust”  each  other  with  a 
powder  that  kills  disease-bearing  lice. 
Millions  saw  this  young  Neopolitan  getting 
dusted  . . .  because  the  picture  was  in  UFE, 
the  magazine  millions  read  each  week. 

How  important  to  you  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  is  the  fact  that 
UFE  has  so  many  millions  of  read¬ 
ers?  Well,  here’s  what  one  retailer, 
J.  A.  DeRolf,  of  The  Gimbel  &  Bond 
Co.,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  has  to  say 


about  LIFE:* ’In  my  opinion,  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  population  of  our 
city  reads  LIFE  consistently.  The 
vivid  way  in  which  LIFE  presents 
current  news  and  timely  topics,  it  is 
no  wonder  it’s  extremely  popular 
with  practically  everyone.” 

You  can  bet  that  what  Mr.  DeRolf  says 
about  his  customers  applies  largely  to  your 
customers,  too.  For  straight  across  the  na¬ 
tion,  LIFE  has  more  readers  every  week  than 
any  other  magazinel 
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Retailers  Make  Formal  Demand  for  Repeal 
of  No-Higher-Price  Line  Ruling 

The  story  told  O.P.A.  by  J.  B.  case  be  effectively  presented  to  OPA  wished  to  be  relieved  of  this  pro- 
I  hiele,  a  small  store  nier-  officials  in  order  that  such  features  vision.  He  made  it  plain,  that,  while 
chant,  of  how  the  “no  higher  as  “no  higher  price  lines”  be  show'ii  in  the  beginning  of  price  regulation 
price  line”  provision  not  only  up  in  the  light  of  months  of  retail  it  must  have  appeared  natural  and 
drove  Ijetter  typ>es  of  apparel  from  experience.  wise  to  attempt  to  keep  retailers 

his  store,  but  from  his  home  town  .Mr.  Thiele  told  the  ()P.\  officials  in  the  price  lines  which  they  cus- 
of  Ramsey,  Illinois  as  well,  served  impressively  what  it  has  meant  to  tomarily  had  handled,  the  provision 
as  a  dramatic  cfima.x  to  months  his  business  to  operate  at  this  time  had  not  worked  out  as  expected, 
of  protest  by  retailers  against  the  under  the  “no  higher  price  line”  Mr.  Hahn  pointed  out  that  any 
unfairness  of  this  provision.  provision.  His  story,  the  same  as  regulation  for  this  purpose  carried 

It  has  been  contended  by  retail-  that  of  thousands  of  retailers  a  strong  implication  that  OPA 
ers,  personally  and  through  the  throughout  the  country,  told  in  would  see  to  it  that  these  price 
National  Retail  Dry  G(X)d  .\ssocia-  simple,  impressive  language  the  re-  lines,  and  the  qualities  which  they 
tion,  that  this  provision  in  three  of  tailer’s  case,  especially  that  of  the  represented,  would  be  maintained, 
the  most  important  OP.\  regula-  small  retailer  in  the  small  town.  It  has  been  impossible  for  OP.\  to 
tions  is  not  bringing  about  the  de-  He  recited  the  fact  that  in  .March,  do  that,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
sired  result  of  holding  the  price  1942,  he  was  carrying  only  a  few  provision  is,  in  effect,  merely  visit¬ 
line.  They  have  repeatedly  asked  low-priced  cotton  dresses,  but  short-  ing  upon  the  retailers  the  cOnse- 
that  the  orders  be  re-examined.  ly  thereafter  a  ready-to-wear  store  quences  of  OP.A’s  own  failure  to 

The  March  meeting  before  James  in  his  town,  the  only  other  store  maintain  qualities  and  price  lines. 
Brownlee,  Deputy  .Administrator  carrying  any  women’s  garments.  He  tried  to  show  that  retailers  do 
attended,  among  others,  by  repre-  went  out  of  business  and  he  en-  not  make  the  merchandise,  and  that 
sentatives  of  the  National  Retail  larged  his  ready-to-wear  department  it  is  futile  to  try  to  bracket  retailers 
Dry  Goods  Association,  was  ar-  to  take  care  of  this  trade.  I'hen  unless  manufacturers  and  consum- 
ranged  to  give  retailers  an  oppor-  came  the  restriction  on  price  lines  ers  also  can  be  bracketed.  He  then 
tunity  to  state  their  case  in  support  and  he  had  to  take  a  markdown  read  a  statement  from  an  address 
of  their  contention  that  the  “no  on  the  new  lines  he  had  added  and  by  President  Ned  Allen  in  which 
higher  price  line”  provision  should  then  coniine  himself  to  the  inade-  he  expressed  objection  to  this  pro- 
hereafter  be  dropped.  quate  price  lines  of  the  base  period,  vision  and  urged  its  repeal.  'I'hen 

1  As  a  result,  anv  w'oman  in  his  town  he  read  a  list  of  the  reasons  which 

No  Protest  Against  Control  a'  decent  dress  must  have  led  to  retail  opposition  to  the 

The  importance  of  this  hearing  go  out  of  town  to  get  it,  thus  using  price  line  limitation.  (The  list  ap- 

to  retailing  cannot  be  overstated,  gas  and  tires,  etc.  Mr.  Thiele  was  pears  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

In  three  months  the  price  control  questioned  bv  members  of  the  com-  ,,  e  l 

act  will  expire,  unless,  as  is  general-  mittee,  and  each  answer  he  gave  Submit  Figures 

ly  expected.  Congress  re-enacts  the  made  a  stronger  impression.  Mr.  Other  speakers  included  H.  J. 
law  before  June  30.  Retailers  recog-  I'hiele  was  asked,  “.Are  you,  then.  Hunter  of  Malley’s,  New  Haven, 
nize  and  have  openly  stated  that  it  entirelv  out  of  the  readv-to-wear  Hal  Kenaston  of  Oppenheim  Coi¬ 
ls  to  their  interest  that  price  con-  business?”,  to  which  he  replied,  “If  lins,  .A.  W.  Hughes  of  the  J.  C. 
trol  be  continued,  but  on  a  sound,  anv  merchant  saw  mv  stock,  he  Penney  Company,  Harold  Lane  of 
fair  basis.  They  appreciate  what  would  think  so.”  Lerner  .Stores  and  Robert  .A.  Seidel 

unbridled  inflation  would  mean  to  of  the  \S .  T.  Grant  Company,  who 

the  country  and  especially  to  the  NRDGA  Statement  emphasized  his  points  with  fig- 

stores.  However,  they  have  con-  Lew  Hahn,  general  manager  of  ures,  graphs  and  merchandise.  He 

tinned  to  protest  against  unwise  the  NRDG.A,  presented  the  case  for  submitted  a  chart  prepared  by  the 
regulation  features  that  do  not,  as  retailers  generally.  Opening  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
intended,  keep  down  prices  and  hearing,  he  stated  that  since  the  Na-  Board  which  showed  that  the  ad- 
mean  only  unnecessary  hardships,  tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  vance  in  prices  had  been  decidedly 
■So  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  is  comprised  of  retailers  of  all  sizes  greater  in  those  lines  in  which  the 
necessary  it  was  before  the  new  and  grades,  he  could  not  have  ap-  price  regulations  provided  that  no 
law  is  drafted  that  the  retailer’s  peared  unless  members  generally  (^Continued  on  page  48) 
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A  B  C’s  of  Television  Advertising 
for  Department  Stores 

By  VV.  E.  MacKee 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  use  of  television  by  department 
stores.  Later  articles  will  take  up  specific  problems — the  next  one  In  the  series, 
for  example,  will  discuss  fashion  show  presentation  by  television. 

The  Bulletin  invites  inquiries  from  store  advertising  men.  They  will  be 
promptly  referred  to  and  answered  by  the  following  group  of  television  con¬ 
sultants:  W.  E.  Mac  Kee,  merchandising  director,  Ross  Federal  Service;  Claude 
Collins,  former  news  editor  Rathe  News,  now  Newsreel  Coordinator  for  the 
War  Activities  Committee;  David  E.  Weshner,  public  relations  counsellor, 
formerly  director  of  advertising  and  publicity  for  United  Artists  and  Philip 
Williams,  advertising  manager.  The  March  of  Time. 


GREAI’  promises  are  being 
made  today  for  television, 
and  rightly.  And  great  ad¬ 
vances  are  resting  on  the  work 
benches  of  the  television  engineers, 
awaiting  approval  and  permission 
to  produce  sets.  But  figments  of 
the  imagination  are  also  being 
passed  along  as  facts;  assertions  are 
being  drawn  from  thin  air  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  should  know  better  are 
posing  as  television-show  experts. 

Let’s  start  out  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  you  can’t  take  any¬ 
thing  for  granted  about  television. 
Everyone  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  may  think  he  can  write  a  tele¬ 
vision  continuity,  and  plenty  of 
trained  radio  writers  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  can  do  it. 
But  few’  people  know  the  compon¬ 
ent  parts  of  a  television  script, 
nor  how’  to  use  them  to  produce  the 
desired  finished  impression.  If  you 
doubt  this,  you  need  only  look  at 
some  of  the  stuff  that  Hows  across 
the  television  screen  as  of  today. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  effect  of 
television  on  the  sale  of  department 
store  merchandise  will  depend  on 
the  willingness  of  store  advertis¬ 
ing  men  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
television  selling,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  neither  printed  nor  radio 
advertising  experience  can  teach 


you  much  about  this  new  dimen¬ 
sion  in  selling. 

When  to  start  using  television  is 
a  question  that  must  be  settled 
pretty  quickly.  Right  now,  con¬ 
servative  estimates  are  that  not 
more  than  50  sets  are  in  use  in  and 
around  New  York  City,  though 
sales  reports  indicate  that  about 
6,000  sets  were  sold  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district— about  a  third  of 
them  to  bars  and  grills.  When 
WPB  releases  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  tremendous  programs  will  get 
under  way  to  move  sets  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  Some  mer¬ 
chandising  men  estimate  that  about 
15%  of  the  homes  will  have  tele¬ 
vision  sets  within  a  year  after  the 
war  in  the  areas  that  are  available. 

Available  Facilities 

There  will  be  in  the  beginning 
but  three  areas  with  television  serv¬ 
ice,  one  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
as  far  as  Washington,  another  on 
the  Pacihc  coast  centering  around 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  third  center¬ 
ing  around  Chicago,  with  a  testing 
station  at  Schenectady.  Even  within 
this  restricted  area,  a  marketing 
expert  estimates  that  57%  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  nation  will  be 
within  the  listening  scope  of  present 
facilities.  (Other  areas  depend  on 
engineering  and  mechanical  facili¬ 


ties  that  have  yet  to  be  installed. 
1  he  Bell  Telephone  Company 
plans  to  manufacture  and  install 
six  to  eight  thousand  miles  of 
coaxial  cable  to  key  cities  in  order 
for  NBC  to  reach  points  not  yet 
available.  These  additional  means 
of  wire  broadcasting  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  image  will  not  be  completed 
for  at  least  hve  years.  From  these 
key  points  the  television  beam  will 
be  sent  out  and  relay  stations  are 
planned  every  30  miles.  These  sta¬ 
tions  will  re-strengthen  the  wave 
for  further  broadcasting.  Reports 
are  that  these  relay  stations  will 
be  part  of  local  public  utility  sta¬ 
tions.) 

In  the  available  areas  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  immediate.  Because  there 
will  be  a  limited  amount  of  time 
available,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
plenitude  of  customers,  will  the  sit¬ 
uation  develop  into  a  fight  for 
time  between  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  local  stores?  It  could 
easily  be  possible  for  local  stores  to 
get  into  a  position  where  they 
would  find  no  available  time,  due 
to  prior  commitments  by  national 
advertisers.  One  national  adver¬ 
tiser  has  already  contracted  for  a 
special  half  hour  on  one  station, 
on  a  “when  starting’’  basis. 

In  selecting  any  advertising  nie- 
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A  hairdo  is  demonstrated 
in  NBC’s  television  studio. 
\V«nnen  customers  enjoy 
seeing  the  finished  product 
ot  the  hairdresser’s  art; 
they  are  even  more  keenly 
interested  in  seeing  how 
it’s  done. 


This  is  a  facsimile  of  an 
Adam  hat  window  install¬ 
ed  in  the  NBC  studios  as 
a  background  for  the 
Adam  Hat  television  pro¬ 
gram.  Institutional  possi¬ 
bilities  for  any  store  are 
obvious. 


diuin,  tlic  first  step  is  to  consider 
the  audience  it  reaches;  the  second, 
to  decide  it  you  want  to  advertise 
to  that  audience:  and  the  third 
step,  it  your  decision  is  affirmative, 
to  compose  your  selling  message  so 
that  it  will  appeal  to  that  precise 
audience.  So  w'ith  television. 
Where  are  the  sets;  what  is  the 
possible  buying  power  ot  their 
owners;  what  type  ot  program  will 
interest  these  individuals?  cru¬ 
cially  important  tactor  in  any  type 
of  radio  advertising  is  selection  ot 
the  best  time  to  project  the  pro¬ 
gram.  .Another  question  is  what 
kind  of  program  will  sell  what  kind 
of  goods:  and  still  another  is  how 
much  goods  can  be  sold  in  how 
much  time. 


After  this  preliminary  stage  all 
resemblance  to  other  forms  ot  ad- 
\estising  disappears,  and  the  mech¬ 
anics  ot  television  selling  become 
the  advertising  man’s  main  pre¬ 
occupation.  .All  that  radio  stations 
will  promise  is  time  on  the  air,  plus 
coverage.  T  he  creation  ot  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  call  for  a  new  grouj)  ot 
trained  men  and  women,  and  it  is 
entirely  likely  that  department 
stores  will  install  special  television 
departments  for  the  preparation 
and  picturization  of  the  programs— 
for  while  “live  shows”  will  be  pos¬ 
sible,  most  of  the  programs  will 
be  on  film.  In  this  way  the  show 
can  be  edited  to  measure.  A 
sound  track  can  be  added  to  the 
film,  or  the  sound  can  be  a  voice 


accompaniment  through  a  live 
megaphone,  with  the  reader  tim¬ 
ing  the  talk  to  the  running  film. 
(Inly  in  this  manner  can  a  smooth 
show  be  projected  without  error 
or  slipping. 

T  he  cost  of  the  film  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  showings  it  is 
used  for.  It  could  be  run  a  number 
«»f  times  in  a  week,  with  repeats 
at  later  days.  It  may  be  possible 
that  a  new  form  of  cooperative 
promotion  between  the  store  and 
the  manufacturer  will  develop,  with 
the  manufacturer  underwriting 
part  of  the  cost  and  supplying  the 
film  to  stores  in  other  cities. 

There  are  three  fields  of  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  involved  in  tele- 
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Two  adjacent  scenes  are  set  up  in  NBC  television  studios  as  part  of  a 
shoe  commercial.  The  dramatic  cast  (right)  was  covered  by  one  camera 
and  the  actual  commercial  break-in  covered  by  a  second  camera  focused 
on  the  left  hand  group. 


vision  broadcasting.  One  is  the 
prtKiuction  of  a  “live  show”;  the 
second  is  the  televised  motion  pic¬ 
ture  described  above;  and  the  third 
is  prcKluction  facilities  and  abilities. 

Motion  Pictures  for  Guide 

Radio  techniques  and  experience 
will  be  of  little  value  in  television. 
In  radio,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
a  program  is  words,  and  the  selec¬ 
tion,  timing  and  spacing  of  words 
is  the  highly  specialized  science— 
or  art— on  which  radio  selling  suc¬ 
cess  depends.  But  in  television, 
words  are  secondary;  action  comes 
first.  In  fact,  an  indifferent  script 
can  be  covered  up  with  a  snappy 
picture  sequence. 

If  instruction  is  sought  in  motion 
pictures,  let  the  prospective  user 
notice  a  frequently  used  picture 
technique— the  art  of  silence  in  talk¬ 
ies.  Many  times  the  audience  does 
not  realize  that  the  voice  is  missing, 
for  attention  has  been  directed  to 
some  movement  on  the  screen  and 
the  voice  is  not  required  to  make 
the  point.  That  technique  will  be 
used  often  in  television,  and  it 
points  up  a  major  difference  be¬ 
tween  television  and  radio.  In 
radio,  silence  is  a  fatal  gap,  for 
sound  must  come  out  of  the  loud¬ 
speaker  at  all  times.  Radio  is 
sound,  but  television  is  pictures 
plus  sound. 

When  using  motion  pictures  as 
a  guide,  the  newsreels  are  in  general 
more  instructive  than  feature  pic¬ 
tures.  In  feature  pictures  a  telling 
point  can  be  &mphasized  by  either 


a  sharp  job  of  cutting  or  an  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  certain  f(M)iage.  .\nd 
extra  minutes  even  up  to  one  half 
hour  can  be  added  to  get  a  well 
rounded  sequence.  Not  so  in  tele¬ 
vision,  for  if  the  decision  is  to  have 
one  hour  divided  into  six  units,  the 
store  producer  will  have  ten  min¬ 
utes,  including  plugs  and  intro¬ 
ductory  footage.  Pictures  probably 
will  be  confined  to  about  seven  min¬ 
utes  running  time.  The  newsreels 
will  serve  as  a  guide,  for  the  aver¬ 
age  newsreel  runs  about  eight  min¬ 
utes  and  carries  from  six  to  eight 
subjects.  The  best  editors  in  the 
country  are  newsreel  editors,  who 
have  to  take  extended  footage,  cut 
it  to  60  or  90  feet  and  still  hold  a 
story. 

Television’s  Possibilities 

Shall  we  question  the  value  of 
television  in  selling  department 
store  merchandise?  Can  you  think 
of  a  better  wav  to  advertise 
women's  clothes  than  to  put  on  a 
fashion  show  in  your  customer’s 
living  room?  Television  advertis¬ 
ing  will  make  housewives  think 
they  have  always  wanted  something 
they  have  never  heard  of  before. 
I'here  can  be  no  controversy  as  to 
the  value  of  selling  homefurnish- 
ings  and  housewares  by  actual  pic- 
turized  demonstration  on  the 
screen.  A  new  form  of  department 
store  selling  may  be  shaping  up,  in 
which  the  listener  will  be  invited 
to  phone  in  for  the  merchandise 
she  has  that  moment  seen  demon¬ 
strated  on  the  screen.  New  forms 


of  charge  accounts  may  be  in  ef¬ 
fect  and  C.  ().  D.  selling  increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Impulse  Inly¬ 
ing  may  take  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Great  new  possibilities  are  open¬ 
ed  up  for  building  customer  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  store.  The  store’s 
Bureau  of  Standards  will  become 
most  important,  for  actual  visual 
tests  will  be  shown  of  merchandise, 
and  the  consumer  taught  what  to 
look  for  and  shown  accelerated 
technical  tests  of  fabrics,  shoes, 
clothing  and  other  products.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  store’s  com¬ 
parison  department  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  customer,  lor 
actual  compari.sons  will  be  made 
on  the  screen. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  program  will  lie  a 
somewhat  different  problem  from 
what  the  advertising  manager  has 
previously  handled.  Fine  points 
of  ethics  may  develop.  It  has  been 
simple  to  edit  copy  for  newspapers 
or  straight  radio  projections.  It 
will  be  another  matter  when  action 
is  projected.  This  is  one  of  the 
fields  in  which  the  filmed  show  will 
have  an  advantage  over  the  “live 
show”. 

Will  Not  Replace  Newspapers 

.\s  for  competition  of  television 
with  newspaper  advertising,  the 
store  advertising  man  who  thinks 
that  the  new  medium  will  replace 
the  new'spaper  had  better  start  ,to 
re-adjust  his  thinking.  Reading  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  there  is.  Television  gives  the 
eye  and  the  ear  a  message  but  lacks 
permanency.  .After  the  message  or 
sales  talk  and  pictures  have  been 
projected,  memory  is  the  only  in¬ 
centive  to  action.  Fhat,  incidental¬ 
ly,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  preparing  a  script— 
to  carrv  a  buying  impulse  into 
action  after  the  image  has  left 
the  screen  and  the  audience  has  no 
tangible  reminder  of  it. 

Television  will  be  successful,  in 
the  beginning,  but  advertising  men 
should  remember  that  nothing  re¬ 
cedes  like  success.  What  goes  over 
the  air  waves  in  pictures  will  ad¬ 
vance  or  retard  television. 

.At  the  moment  television  seems 
to  be  set  for  the  advertiser’s  heaven. 
No  one  seems  to  be  talking  about 
programs  that  will  not  have  been 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Why  Cycle  Billing  is  Gaining  Converts 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


EN  1  HUSIASriC  reports  ot 
better  credit  control,  smooth¬ 
er  operation,  savings  in  time, 
labor,  etpiipment  and  floor  space, 
elimination  of  month-end  peaks, 
and  excellent  customer  reaction, 
have  come  from  stores  using  cycle 
billing  in  their  accounts  receivable 
and  credit  departments.  These  re¬ 
ports,  coupled  with  the  tact  that 
a  number  of  department  stores 
have  recently  adopted  the  plan, 
have  given  rise  in  retail  circles  to 
widespread  interest  in  the  merits  of 
this  streamlined  billing  method. 


When  Regulation  \V  was  amend¬ 
ed  on  July  2,  19-12,  to  permit  stores 
then  using  cycle  billing  to  con¬ 
tinue  operating  on  this  plan,  there 
were  only  about  a  dozen  stores  in 
the  United  States  employing  this 
method.  Among  the  stores  then 
using  cycle  billing  were:  Win. 
Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston;  L.  S. 
(iootl  &  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio;  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  and  the  \I.  L.  Parker  Co., 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Later,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  19-13,  the  regulation  was 


ers  anil  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago,  and  The  Wm.  F.  Gable 
Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Cycle  billing  dillers  from  ordin¬ 
ary  billing  in  two  important  re¬ 
spects.  Under  the  ordinary  billing 
plan,  items  are  posted  daily  to  ac¬ 
counts,  and  all  customers  receive 
their  bills  senm  after  the  month- 
end.  With  cycle  billing,  however, 
posting  is  done  only  once  every 
thirty  days— at  the  end  of  each 
billing  period— and  the  mailing  c^f 
bills  is  staggered  on  a  cycle  basis 
throughout  the  month. 


At  right  the  customer  history 
record  card,  with  posting 
media  filed  in  the  pocket  for 
reference  by  authorizers.  The 
movable  signal  at  bottom 
right  is  transparent,  indicates 
the  month  of  the  oldest  un¬ 
paid  balance.  Directly  below, 
the  customer’s  bill  used  by 
Saks  Fifth  .Avenue,  to  which 
original  saleschecks  and  credit 
slips  are  attached  for  custom¬ 
er's  verification. 
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further  amended  to  allow 
other  stores  to  install  cycle 
billing  where  they  could 
show  that  the  system  was 
intended  ter  “effectuate  op¬ 
erating  economies  with  re¬ 
spect  to  manpower  and 
office  tnachinery.’’  .Among 
the  firms  which  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  have  recently 
adopted  cycle  billing  are; 
Ycjunker  Bros.  Inc.,  Des 
Moines:  Bonwit  Teller, 
Inc.  and  Saks-Fifth  .Avenue, 
New  York,:  Mandel  Broth- 


The  number  of  cycles  used  by 
various  stores  is  not  standardized, 
although  the  20-cycie  billing  plan 
seems  to  be  preferred.  Under  this 
system,  the  accounts  receivable  are 
separated,  either  alphabetically, 
numerically  or  geographically,  into 
twenty  cycles,  each  cycle  consisting 
of  one  or  more  controls.  Every 
cycle  has  a  different  jjosting  or 
billing  date,  but  accounts  in  each 
individual  cycle  are  billed  on  or 
about  the  same  date  each  month 
and  represent  transactions  for  a 
full  30-day  period.  For  example, 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Postwar  Promotion  Planning 

DISCARDING  HER  WARTIME  DOCILITY,  THE  POSTWAR 
CUSTOMER  WILL  DEMAND  HIGHEST  STANDARDS  OF 
SERVICE,  VALUE  AND  FASHION-RIGHT  MERCHANDISE 

By  Martin  B.  Kohn,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
Hocliscliild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WHILE  business  continues  to 
thrive  and  prosper,  thought- 
lul  merchants  are  looking  a- 
head  to  that  day  in  the  future  when 
supply  will  again  equal  or  surpass 
demand,  and  competition  lor  cus¬ 
tomers  will  put  a  premium  on  smart 
storekeeping  and  wise  promotion. 
As  we  proceed  with  our  postwar 
planning,  wc  must  be  careful  to 
separate  the  variables  from  the  con¬ 
stants.  We  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  things  we  have  to  guess 
about,  and  the  things  of  which  we 
can  be  sure. 

Since  we  are  not  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  there  are  cei- 
tain  factors— important  factors,  too 
—that  must  remain  tjuestion-marks. 
Nobody  knows  when  the  war  will 
be  over,  or  how  much  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  essential  strength  will  have 
been  drained  when  that  day  comes. 
Nobody  knows  just  what  materials 
will  be  available  for  peace-time  con¬ 
sumption,  or  how  long  it  will  take 
to  convert  the  machinery  of  war 
to  the  purposes  of  jx-ace.  Nobody 
knows  just  how  extensively  govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  regulate  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  Nolxxly  knows  in 
just  what  mood  the  end  of  the  war 
w’ill  hnd  us.  In  all  of  our  planning, 
as  far  as  these  vital  problems  are 
concerned,  we  are  groping  in  the 
dark.  For  some,  the  dark  will  be 
darker  than  for  others— depending 
upon  our  wisdom,  our  experience, 
our  courage  and  our  luck. 

But  fortunately,  history  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  have  given  us  certain 
sign-p)Osts.  In  the  maze  of  variables 
that  confront  us,  there  are  still  a 
few  constants  that  we  can  cling  to, 
that  can  serve  as  a  basis  on  which 
we  must  build  our  promotional 
plans.  And  the  most  fundamental 
of  these  constants  is  this— that 
human  nature  will  remain  the 
same.  The  housewife  who  wanted 
one  hundred  cents  worth  of  sound 


staple  gnxeries  for  her  dollar  be¬ 
fore  the  war  will  want  the  same 
after  the  war.  .She  may  have  gone 
through  grueling  emotional  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  intervening  years.  Her 
taste  may  have  changed  from 
while  Hour  to  soy-bean  Hour  com¬ 
plete  with  vitamins  (due,  perhaps, 
lo  a  canteen  course  she  look  dur¬ 
ing  the  war) .  Her  postwar  dollar 
may  not  stretch  as  far  as  her  pre¬ 
war  dollar  did.  .She  may  have  fewer 
of  them  or  more  of  ihem.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  if  she  was  always 
in  the  habit  of  exerting  herself  to 
gel  her  money’s  worth,  she  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  habit.  And  as  mer¬ 
chants  who  will  have  lo  satisfy  that 
customer,  our  prime  postwar  con¬ 
cern  will  lx‘  to  see  that  that  woman 
gets  her  money’s  worth. 

War-Conditioning  Will  Pass 

I  tKlay  a  woman  may  walk  into 
a  shop  expecting  to  buy  a  brown 
dress,  size  3(i,  for  S2.">.  .\nd  it  is  not 
uidikely  that  she  will  walk  out  a 
little  later,  liiumphantly  carrying 
under  her  arm  a  box  (not  loo  ele¬ 
gant  a  box,  either)  containing  a 
blue  dress,  size  38,  price  83.5.00,  .She 
takes  what  she  can  gel  cheerfully 
because  she  is  war-conditioned.  But 
that  docility  will  disappear  as  the 
war  ends.  Today  she  bows  lo  the  in¬ 
evitable;  but  tomorrow,  her  wo¬ 
man’s  nature  will  reassert  itself,  and 
she  will  insist  on  getting  what  she 
wants,  not  what  we  happen  to  have 
on  our  racks.  Our  stocks  will  have 
to  be  as  complete  and  dixersilied 
as  we  can  possibly  make  them.  No 
post-war  planning  is  valid  that  does 
not  take  this  important  consider¬ 
ation  into  account. 

By  the  same  token,  our  merchan¬ 
dise  will  have  to  be  fashion-right. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  in  the 
war  to  date  has  been  able  to  destroy 
our  customers’  preoccupation  with 
fashion.  It  is  true  that  fashions 


have  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
war.  rite  Hal  heels,  the  dungarees, 
the  snood-imprisoned  hair  have 
come  in  because  they  fitted  into  the 
program  of  today’s  living.  But 
they  didn’t  sneak  in,  they  came 
w'illi  a  Hair  and  a  flourish,  they 
became  fashions.  .\nd  they  will  be 
followed  by  other  fashions,  which 
we  will  have  to  foresee  and  promote 
and  adapt  as  we  always  have. 

And  we  shall  have  to  re-dedicate 
ourselves,  and  re-educate  our  em¬ 
ployees  lo  the  principles  of  service 
which  the  war  has  reduced  to  a 
minimum  that  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  days  lo  come.  We  all  have 
our  faxoriie  stories  about  the  make¬ 
shift  practices  with  which  we  have 
had  lo  be  satisfied  during  recent 
months.  In  the  main,  customers 
with  plenty  of  ready  cash  in  their 
hands  have  been  amazingly  patient 
and  cooperative.  They  have  car¬ 
ried  their  own  packages,  they  have 
waited  in  line,  they  have  made  al¬ 
lowances  for  the  war-jangled  nerves 
of  salesgirls  who  are  olten  over¬ 
worked  in  departments  that  are 
often  underslalied. 

But  things  will  be  different  when 
help  is  easier  aiul  money  harder  to 
get.  The  .\merican  public  has  been 
courted  by  the  dej>artment  stores 
too  long  to  forget,  in  a  few  war- 
hectic  years,  the  kind  of  indulgences 
to  which  it  is  accustomed  and  to 
which  it  believes  it  is  entitled.  It 
is  just  as  well  that  we  keep  this  fact 
in  mind  when  we  lay  our  promo¬ 
tional  plans  for  the  future.  Because 
if  we  do  not  consider  the  delicate 
sensibilities  of  our  customers,  there 
are  plenty  of  other  merchants  who 
will. 

Here,  then,  are  the  constants  with 
which  we  must  primarily  concern 
ourselves  in  our  post-war  promo¬ 
tional  planning— good  value,  good 
assortments,  good  fashion,  good  ser- 
(Con tinned  on  page  61) 
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Gimbel’s  Salutes  Manufacturers  of 
American  Branded  Fashions 


Arihi'r  C.  Kai'fman 


S  i  RESSING  the  point  that  all 
America  is  the  American  fash¬ 
ion  cetiter  today  rather  than 
any  one  locality,  Gimbel’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  month  effectively  pre¬ 
sented  what  it  called  an  Assembly 
of  Americati  Fashiotis.  I  hc  pro¬ 
motion  was  outstanding  not  only 
in  the  itlea  portrayed  but  as  well  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

From  the  fashion  markets  of 
the  country— namely,  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Dallas,  Kentucky,  Kansas 
City,  Los  .Angeles  and  Philadelphia 
-Gimbel’s  gathered  from  famous 
makers  smart  designs  in  coats,  suits, 
dresses  and  sports  wear  to  offer 
them  at  this  time  to  Philadelphians 
especially  as  an  evidence  of  .Ameri¬ 
ca’s  ability  to  produce  attractive 
styles  in  good  taste  without  the 
assistance  of  Paris  upon  which 
American  designers  depended  for 
so  long  before  the  war. 

With  the  Philadelphia  back¬ 
ground  of  .America’s  birthplace  of 
liberty,  it  needed  just  a  word  or 
two  delicately  selected  as  they  were, 
to  associate  the  connection  between 
this  country’s  political  and  fash¬ 
ion  freedoms. 

No  expense  apparently  w'as 
spared  to  present  the  idea  in  its 
proper  atmosphere.  Page  news¬ 
paper  space  was  used  freely  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  to  emphasize  the  con¬ 
tribution  various  markets  are  mak¬ 
ing  to  .America’s  style  leadership. 


Lite  .Assembly  was  inaugurated 
by  a  dinner  held  in  the  store  on 
.Monday  night  attended  by  design¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  from  the 
markets  whose  products  were  sig- 
tialized;  by  city  othcials  and  well 
known  newspaper  and  magazine 
personalities  atul  others— some  .‘iOO 
or  more  in  all.  .Addresses  were  made 
by  represetitatives  of  the  various 
markets,  by  the  Mayor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  by  Giinbel  executives. 
.Arthur  G.  Kaufman,  executive 
head  of  the  store,  acted  as  chair¬ 
man.  Gimbel’s  windows  around  the 
store  were  tied  in  with  the  event, 
(Tedit  being  given  to  the  designers 
of  the  garments  displayed.  Fhe 
store’s  interior  was  decorated  in 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with 
“bouqitets”  at  various  points 
throughout  the  store  atldressed  to 
the  many  manufat  turers  who  co¬ 
operated. 


MARY  MUFFET  OF  ST.  LOUIS: 
Glazed  gingham  suit  with  pique 
collar  and  bows. 


.Mr.  Kaufman  at  the  dinner  took 
occasion  to  outline  the  idea  be¬ 
hind  the  .Assembly  of  Famous  Fash¬ 
ions,  how  atul  when  it  was  con¬ 
ceived.  He  said  in  part,  after  prais¬ 
ing  the  fashion  efforts  of  the 
various  markets; 

“I  am  only  interested  in  one 
thing,  and  that  is  to  see  that  after 
the  war  the  fashion  center  of  the 
world  stays  in  the  good  old  United 
States  of  .America,  which  is  the 
center  of  most  everything  else  good 
in  the  world! 

“  Fhe  last  few  years  have  proven 
conclusively  that  we  can  get  along 
famously  without  Europe’s  fashion 
inspiration— and  I  believe  that  the 
new  responsibility  that  the  war  has 
thrust  on  .American  designers,  has 
beeti  a  blessing  in  disguise.  ‘Neces¬ 
sity  is’— truly— ‘the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention’.  We  have  proven  that  we 
could  walk  without  the  crutch  of 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


EISENBERG  OF  ST.  LOUIS: 
Weskit  suit  of  yellow  and  black 
gingham,  pique  collar. 
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Convention  Resolutions 
Get  Wide  Circulation 

By  Jack  B.  Pkix 

Assistant  to  the  General  Manager,  \RDGA 


The  leaflet  containing  the 
six  resolutions  on  subjects 
ot  national  significance,  which 
were  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
33rd  Annual  Convention  ot  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Gtxtds  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  distributed  to  a  list  ot 
about  six  thousand  persons. 

The  six  resolutions  were  titled: 

1)  Retailers  and  the  War,  2)  Re¬ 
tailers  and  Price  Control,  3)  Gov¬ 
ernment  Stock  Piles,  4)  Social 
Security,  .5)  Relations  ivitli  Manu¬ 
facturers,  and  6)  War  Damage  In¬ 
surance. 

The  leaflet  was  sent  to  the  entire 
NRDGA  membership  with  our 
Special  Bulletin  No.  211,  February 
1st,  in  which  we  suggested  members 
write  to  their  .Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  urging  them  to  support 
the  views  expressed  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions.  It  also  was  sent  to  our  entire 
list  of  retail  secretaries. 

With  an  appropriate  covering  let¬ 
ter  the  Resolutions  also  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  every  Senator  and  Representa¬ 
tive;  and  to  a  list  of  trade  associa¬ 
tions  whose  memberships  are  com¬ 
posed  of  manufacturers  selling  to 
the  retail  trade.  Our  Washington 
and  West  Coast  offices  were  given 
supplies  for  redistribution. 

Copies  also  were  sent  to  import¬ 
ant  Washington  department  heads 
with  accompanying  letters  pointing 
out  the  resolutions  pertinent  to 
their  respective  fields  of  activity. 

Results  of  all  this  ground  work 
have  been  conspicuously  apparent. 

large  number  of  the  Federal  law¬ 
makers  acknowledged  receipt  of 
the  leaflets  in  a  manner  which  in¬ 
dicated  real  interest.  Trade  as¬ 
sociation  executives  have  done  like¬ 
wise.  We  have  seen  evidence,  too, 
that  NRDG.\  members  wrote  to 
their  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Some  of  the  government  folks 
have  gone  to  considerable  pains  in 
responding  to  us.  Many  gave  us 
their  own  points  of  view,  which  in 
some  cases  were  in  disagreement 


with  our  own  position. 

In  answer  to  Resolution  No.  3— 
which  pointed  out  that  the  disposal 
of  government  surpluses  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  postwar  prol)iem 
and  urged  a  coordinated  and  active 
policy  ol  releasing  from  the  stock 
piles  of  the  government  all  such  sitr- 
plus  of  goods  of  a  consumer-use 
nature  that  a  careful  re-inventory¬ 
ing  may  show  are  not  vital  to  the 
war  effort  —  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
Director,  W'^ar  Production  Board, 
who  agreed  with  our  stand,  wrote 
us  as  follows: 

Surplus  Disposal 

“I  am  in  thorough  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  .Association,  that  when 
there  is  a  larger  supply  of  any 
commodity  or  material  than 
the  w'ar  effort  requires,  it 
should  be  promptly  returned 
to  the  civilian  economy.  'This 
conclusion  can  be  generally  ap¬ 
plied,  however,  only  to  the 
extent  that  surpluses  can  be  re¬ 
leased  without  harmful  de¬ 
mands  upon  our  manpower 
supply  .  .  .  Such  a  policy  is 
based  on  g(M)d  merchandising 
practice  and  will,  among  other 
advantages,  aid  the  effort  to 
prevent  unjustifiable  price  in¬ 
creases. 

“The  resolution  states  that 
copies  are  also  to  be  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  United  States 
.Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  This  subject  is  re¬ 
ceiving  active  study  by  both 
Houses  and  I  am  sure  the 
views  of  your  .Association  will 
be  welcomed  as  a  contribution 
to  their  thinking.” 

John  L.  Sullivan,  .Assistant  .Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  in  offering 
his  cooperation,  had  this  to  say 
regarding  the  same  resolution: 

“I  have  read  with  consider¬ 
able  interest  Resolution  No.  3, 
and  believe  the  views  which 


you  express  are  most  appro¬ 
priate  at  this  time.  I  am  glad 
to  inform  you  that  methods 
covering  such  disposal  are 
being  explored  by  the  Freas- 
ury  Department. 

“For  some  little  time,  the 
Military  services  havt?  been 
assimilating  data  as  to  their 
probable  requirements  of  gen¬ 
eral  commodities.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  therefore,  that  they 
will  shortly  cause  to  be  re¬ 
leased  to  the  civilian  economy 
such  items  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  excess  to  their  present 
need. 

“Under  present  regulations 
the  Procurement  Division  of 
this  Department  handles  the 
sale  of  surplus  Federal  jtro- 
perty  which  is  declared  to  it  as 
such  by  any  Federal  agenev. 
.Such  sales  are  conducted  by  the 
Regional  offices  of  the  area  in 
which  the  property  is  located, 
under  procedure  established 
by  the  Gentral  Office  at  W'ash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

“Wherever  feasible,  it  is  the 
desire  of  this  Department  that 
these  sales  shall  be  channelled 
through  normal  distributor 
outlets.  I  assure  you  we  are  in 
accord  with  the  thoughts  of 
your  Association  and  we  shall 
cooperate  wherever  possible.” 

Social  Security 

On  the  other  hand,  we  found 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  .Administrator, 
Federal  Security  .Agency,  decidedly 
not  in  agreement  with  the  position 
we  took  in  Resolution  No.  4— .Social 
.Security. 

I'he  .Association’s  general  mana¬ 
ger  acknowledged  Mr.  McNutt's 
letter  but  did  not  attempt  a  formal 
reply  to  his  statements,  explaining 
that  our  Social  .Security  Gommittee 
had  spent  much  time  studying  the 
problem  and  he  prepared  to  send 
copies  of  Mr.  McNutt's  letter  to 
the  Committee  members  so  that 
the  Committee  could  frame  a  suit¬ 
able  answer. 

The  wide  distribution  of  these 
Resolutions  has  been  particularly 
desirable  at  this  time  when  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  retailers  should  be  made 
known.  The  supply  of  the  leaflet 
still  is  adequate  for  the  use  of 
members  who  may  wish  to  aid  in 
the  distribution. 
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Gl\'IN(i  consideration  to  re- 
\ising  the  price  control  act, 
either  by  OPA  or  liy  Con¬ 
gress  helore  June  ^10  when  the  pre¬ 
sent  law  expires,  and  the  working 
out  ol  a  practical  method  ol  ad¬ 
ministering  the  new  excise  tax  law 
held  ilie  center  ol  the  stage  last 
montli  in  retailing.  The  testimony 
ol  retailers  helore  OPA  published 
at  length  in  this  issue  is  in  reality 
a  report  ol  the  experiences  ol  mem- 
l)ers  ol  the  retail  trade  generally. 
.Many  who  are  lollowing  cieselop- 
nients  in  connection  with  the  enact 
inent  ol  a  new  price  control  act, 
Ireely  predict  that  Congress  will 
leave  lew  loojiholes  in  the  new  law 
lor  anyone  connected  with  its  ad¬ 
ministration  to  use  it  to  compel 
changes  in  long  established  busi¬ 
ness  practices  on  the  pretext  that 
such  action  is  needed  to  control 
prices. 

Complying  w'ith  OP.A  regula¬ 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  adding 
the  new  excise  taxes,  gave  retailers 
a  bigger  headache  than  anything 
that  has  come  along  in  a  long  time. 
We  can  think  ol  no  more  imposs¬ 
ible  task  than  the  remarking  ol 
thousands  ol  items  between  the 
closing  time  on  March  31  and  the 
opening  ol  the  store  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  April  1.  .At  the  last  moment, 
however,  the  situation  was  cased 
sufficiently  to  save  the  unnecessary 
wear  and  tear  on  the  store  staff 
attempting  to  do  the  impossible. 

SlirplusM  and  Spnculators 

•Another  grim  actor,  the  dumping 
ol  surplus  .Army  and  Navy  g(K)ds, 
ntade  his  appearance  out  Iront  last 
month  too,  on  the  broad  stage  ol 
retailing.  He  has  been  coming 
lorward  so  last  lately  as  to  chal¬ 
lenge  both  price  regulations  and 
taxes  lor  a  leading  place  in  the 
spotlight  ol  retail  interest.  Last 
month’s  developments  served  to 
emphasize  the  repeated  warnings 
over  the  months  by  the  National 
Retail  Drv  Goods  .Association  that 


such  danger  is  threatening  to  clog 
the  regularly  constituted  trade 
(hannels.  For  months,  in  his  spec¬ 
ial  bulletins  to  members  and 
through  the  columns  ol  Fhk  lit  i.- 
i.r  ri.N,  Cieneral  .Manager  Lew  Hahn 
has  pointed  out  many  times  what 
may  happen  to  retailing  in  the 
months  ahead  unless  some  prac¬ 
tical,  sensible  control  is  plawd 
upon  the  disposal  ol  .Army  and 
Navy  surpluses.  It  is  evident  now, 
however,  that  local  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  are  lieginning  to  realize  the 
importance  ol  the  problem  by  call¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  ol  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  advertise¬ 
ments  ol  surplus  goods  appearing 
here  and  there.  .An  advertisement 
announcing  the  sale  ol  S45(),()0()  ol 
•Army  clothing  and  other  small 
items  so  lorwarded  was  read  into 
the  (Congressional  records  last 
month  by  Senator  .Alexander  Wiley 
who  urged  that  the  matter  be  in¬ 
vestigated.  He  criticised  the  prac¬ 
tice  ol  permitting  surplus  gcnnls  to 
lall  into  the  hands  ol  speculators. 

Eo-igh — Ea«>igh*oh! 

R.  H.  Macy  has  a  larm,  ee-igh, 
ee-igh-oh! 

.And  on  that  larm  they  have  some 


(hicks— cow,  pigs,  lambs,  does, 
donkey,  kids,  call. 

•As  a  matter  ol  lact  they  have  al¬ 
most  everything  that  goes  with  a 
liarnyard.  While  it  is  doubtlul 
that  .New  Yorkers  ever  will  substi¬ 
tute  in  song  the  .Macy  larm  lor 
the  innnortal  one  owned  by  .Mac¬ 
Donald,  there  is  no  (juestioning 
the  interest  being  shown  in  this 
display  by  customers.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  a  department  store 
in  a  large  city  has  handled  live¬ 
stock.  I'o  our  kn(»wledge  more 
than  20  years.  Fhe  opening  of  the 
Macy  livestock  display  was  well 
timed  to  get  the  interest  of  the 
folks  in  New  York  City  as  well  as 
the  rural  sections  around  New 
York.  It  tied  in  well  with  the  farm 
and  gardening  articles  being  pub¬ 
lished  n(JW  by  many  leading  con¬ 
sumer  magazines.  It  adjoins  the 
department  selling  supplies  for 
livestock  and  is  adjacent  to  the 
gardening  department  as  well. 

War  Communicad* 

People  in  Newark,  New  Jersey 
and  adjoining  areas  are  witnessing 
this  month  at  the  L.  Bamberger  & 
Company  store,  “War  Communi- 
cade”,  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
.America  at  war.  It  emphasizes  what 
the  work  in  New  Jersey  war  plants 
means  to  the  man  on  the  battle- 
front.  Fhe  Bamberger  store  had 
the  c(K)peration  (jf  the  Western 
Electric  (company  in  arranging 
much  of  the  exhibition,  including 
the  girl  workers  at  machines  who 
demonstrate  their  work  in  the  war 
plants.  (Cant’d  on  page  24) 


Macy  has  expanded  its  successful  rabbits-and-poultry  venture  into  a  live¬ 
stock  department,  complete  with  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs  and  a  Lilliputian 
breed  of  donkeys. 
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By  diorama  the  show  employs 
realistic  technique  to  present  all 
the  sounds,  color  and  action  that 
take  place  on  the  home  front  when 
an  air  raid  is  on,  as  well  as  action 
on  the  far  off  battlefields  and  on 
the  seas. 

Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  war 
workers  and  others  with  the  way 
products  manufactured  in  New 
Jersey  are  used  in  battle.  It  was 
designed  by  Edward  H.  Brudick, 
Diorama  Corporation  of  America, 
which  created  the  Perisphere  of 
New  York  World’s  Fair  fame. 

Superstition  Succumbs 

The  houseware  departments  may 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
old  bugaboo  that  certain  precious 
vitamins  are  lost  when  food  is  cook¬ 
ed  in  certain  types  of  utensils  was 
exploded  last  month  by  Dr.  Jennie 
McIntosh  of  Ford  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  The  composition  of  a  cook¬ 
ing  utensil,  she  said,  has  no  effect 
on  the  vitamin  content  of  food  pre¬ 
pared  in  it,  whether  glass,  stainless 
steel,  aluminum,  or  enamel.  When 
pots  and  pans  are  again  available 
for  consumer  purchase  this  infor¬ 
mation  may  help  stores  to  make 
sales. 

Drivu  on  Block  Morkut 

The  betiding  industry  took  steps 
last  month  to  make  it  difficult  for 
black  market  operators  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  industrv.  The  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers  is  planning  to  fur¬ 
nish  manufacturers  with  labels 
certifying  the  legality  of  the  inner- 
spring  mattresses  with  the  number 
they  obtain  permission  to  produce 
from  the  War  Production  Board. 
Retailers  who  have  an  inventory 
of  legal  springs  (those  produced 
prior  to  September  I,  1 942),  can 
also  receive  similar  labels  from  the 
Association. 

“As  you  know,”  said  one  of  our 
friends  in  the  industry,  “the  black 
market  sales  of  innerspring  mat¬ 
tresses  have  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  all  department  stores  by 
making  it  difficult  to  sell  cotton  felt 
mattresses.” 

"War  Alarm"  Clocks 

Following  close  upon  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  OWI  that  the  War 
Production  Board  w’ill  jiermit  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  some 


One-ini)del  line  of  war  alarm 

clocks  s(M)n  to  be  distributed. 

minor  civilian  goods  within  the 
next  few  month.s.  M.  B.  Ross,  Lraf- 
lic  .\ppliance  Sales  Manager  for 
the  Appliance  and  Merchandise 
Departments  of  General  -Electric 
Ciompany,  Bridgeport,  as  we  go  to 
press,  says  that  the  Company  will 
begin  the  distribution  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  electric  alarm  clocks  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

“The  clocks,”  he  continued,  “will 
not  carry  the  trade  name  of  any 
manufacturer,  having  been  de¬ 
signated  War  Alarm,  which  is  print¬ 
ed  on  the  face.  Only  one  model 
will  be  offered  for  sale  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  G-E  never  dis¬ 
tributed  a  comparable  prewar 
model.  However  it  carries  a  regular 
standard  guarantee  and  is  not  of 
inferior  quality.  Except  for  minor 
non-operating  parts,  the  materials 
are  the  same  as  those  in  prewar- 
model  clocks.” 

Shoe  Restriction  Lifted 

riie  suggestion  made  by  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  recent  Shoe 
Convention  in  New  York  that  the 
lot  of  the  retailer  of  cheaper  shoes 
could  be  improved  if  he  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  two  tone  shoes  seems 
to  be  taken  care  of  partly  by  the 
announcement  issued  by  the  Shoe 
Branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board  amending  Conservation  Or¬ 
der  M-217,  permitting  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  certain  types  of  two- 
toned  shoes,  and  the  addition  of 
one  new  style  last  during  each  six 
months’  period  of  production. 

Ttvo-toned  shoes,  on  which  pro¬ 
duction  had  been  prohibited  since 


September,  1 942,  may  now  be 
manufactured  in  part  leather  and 
part  fabric,  provided  that  the  use 
of  leather  constitutes  not  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  whole  iqjper 
material,  exclusive  of  linings.  How¬ 
ever,  no  material  for  shoe  uppers, 
excluding  linings,  may  be  used  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  following  colors;  black, 
white  (in  other  than  calfskin  leatli- 
er) ,  .Vrmy  russet  and  Town  brown, 
and  natural  color;  natural  color 
leather  is  restricted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  work  or  safety  shoes. 

Inasmuch  as  two-toned  shoes 
woukl  be  manufactured  partly  from 
leather,  the  lifting  of  restrictions 
will  apply  only  to  rationed-type 
footwear. 

Mothar's  Day 

.All  .America,  no  doubt,  will  go 
to  town  on  May  1 4th  in  paying 
honor  to  the  mothers  and  wives 
of  America.  This  year  especially 
there  should  be  no  limit  to  our 
expressions  of  allection  and  de¬ 
votion. 

"Victory"  Markdowns 

Definitions  of  methods,  permiss¬ 
ible  under  Inventory  Limitation 
Order  L-219,  by  which  retailers 
may  apply  for  authorization  to  re¬ 
value  “victory”  merchandise  that 
may  become  less  desirable  as  war¬ 
time  restrictions  are  lifted,  were 
issued  late  last  month  by  the 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Division  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  Separ¬ 
ate  instructions  are  given  for  mer¬ 
chants  who  use  the  “retail”  method 
and  the  “cost  system”  method  of 
pricing  inventories. 

Full  text  may  be  obtained  from 
the  WPB  Division  of  Information, 
Social  Security  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton  2'),  D.  C.  or  local  WPB  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail  I  rade  Division. 

Chromatography 

■Among  the  new  woolen  colors 
for  next  fall  just  announced  by 
the  Textile  Color  Card  .Associa¬ 
tion  appear  the  following;  Polar 
White,  Frosting  Pink,  Icicle  Blue, 
Lemon  Snow,  .Apricot  Glace,  Win¬ 
ter  .Aqua,  Haze  Coral  and  Frost- 
leaf. 

Bad  selling  psychology,  Mrs. 
Rorke.  Your  new  refrigerated 
names  defame  the  reputation  of 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Woolens.  Be¬ 
sides,  imagine  a  store  outside  the 
[Continued  on  page  64) 
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Credit  as  an  Instrument 
of  Postwar  Policy 

By  Saul  Cohn 

President,  City  Stores  Company;  Chairman  NIIDCA  Postivar  Committee 


I\  reviewing  ilie  position  gen¬ 
erally  ol  credit  in  the  post- 
viitory  period,  we  mnsl  ask  our¬ 
selves  jnsi  how  do  we  late  this 
new  lease  on  liie  which  the  private 
enterprise  system  will  have? 

Dollar  savings  have  increased 
constantlv  during  the  war  period 
and  stand  at  unprecedented'  levels. 
Demand  deposits  amount  to  about 
(it)  billion  dollars,  a  ^10  billion  tlol- 
lar  iiurease  Iroin  December  30, 
1930.  l  ime  deposits  are  about  32 
billion  dolJars,  which  is  ')  billion 
dollars  above  the  level  at  the  close 
ot  1939.  Currency  outside  ol  banks 
is  about  18  billion  dollars,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12  billion  dollars  during 
this  period.  I'he  public  debt  matur¬ 
ing  within  a  year,  including  E,  F 
and  G  bonds,  is  now'  about  09 
billion  dollars,  which  is  03  billion 
dollars  above  the  1939  ligure.  .Add¬ 
ing  all  time  and  demand  deposits, 
all  currency  in  circulation  outside 
of  banks  and  all  government  securi¬ 
ties  having  a  maturity  of  less  than 
one  year,  the  total  of  “.spendable 
funds”  is  approximately  179  billion 
dollars,  which  is  1 10  bilfion  dollars 
more  than  at  the  close  of  1939. 

Credit  and  Price  Levels 

Certainly  under  these  conditions 
we  need  no  “pump  priming,”  but 
the  (juestion  rather  is  whether  we 
need  any  control.  If  the  holders  of 
savings  will  attetnpt  to  get  all  there 
is,  the  supply-demand  relation  for 
some  time  will  probably  do  two 
things:  It  will  force  the  price  level 
upwards:  it  will  require  control 
because  the  Government’s  interests 
would  need  protection. 

rite  basic  policy  of  credit  should 
be  long  in  character,  rather  than 
short.  .And  the  device  of  credit 
should  be  used  as  an  all-around 
mechanism  to  relieve  pressure  upon 
the  price  level  and  to  safeguard 
Government  position. 

We  face  one  of  the  greatest 
stages  of  industrial  production  in 
our  history.  We  have  a  new  world 
position,  diplomatically  and  inter¬ 


nationally.  We  have  ihe  problems 
of  termination  of  war  contracts, 
settlement  of  daims,  disposal  ol 
surplus  gootls  and  plants,  ami, 
above  all,  a  rapid  ami  elfective  re- 
(onveision  from  war  to  peace.  I'he 
last  ])hase  of  our  economy  is  the 
most  dilhcult  one.  It  is  easier  to 
go  from  peace  to  war  because  of  the 
patriotic  fervor,  but  the  transition 
period  to  jteace  will  mean  a  shift  of 
employment  output  and  profit.  I'he 
policy  we  lay  down  in  this  period 
will  broadly  affect  the  post-victory 
employment  and  production  for 
years  to  come.  I'he  function  of 
credit  is  vital.  It  can  direct  and 
channelize  the  course  of  business. 
By  credit,  I  mean  all  credit— bank, 
industrial  and  consumer  credit. 

Long-Term  View  Needed 

We  talk  a  lot  about  Regulation 
W  and  the  country  is  evenly  divid¬ 
ed  on  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me 
that  while  this  is  a  very  important 
question,  our  views  on  it  have  con¬ 
tracted  too  narrowly.  I'he  con¬ 
troversy  is  well  underst»)od.  It 
centers  around  the  (piestion,  “Shall 
we  have  a  continuation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  credit  control  or  a  return  to 
free  enterprise?”  We  all  know  that 
Regulation  W  has  been  timely,  that 
it  has  lessened  the  whole  body  of 
outstanding  credit,  stimulated  the 
collection  percentages  and  reduced 
our  problems.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  “free  enterprise”  argu¬ 
ment,  that  nothing  is  worthwhile 
which  unnecessarily  regiments  the 
economy,  that  consumers  would  be 
deprived  of  the  essential  means  of 
raising  living  standards,  etc. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  states¬ 
manship  of  the  manufacturers  of 
consumer  goods  and  those  that  run 
the  market-place  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  goods,  retjuires  a  much 
larger  outlook  and  a  much  greater 
strategy  of  management.  I'he  (jues¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  we  need  to  scra|> 
the  regulations  when  the  emerg¬ 
ency  is  over  is  swallowed  u|>  by  the 
(juestion  as  to  what  we  can  do  to 


strengthen  the  economic  well¬ 
being  ol  the  nation  in  the  jjost-vic- 
tory  jteriod,  not  temporarily  as  a 
means  of  doing  away  with  some¬ 
thing  created  as  an  emergency,  but 
rather  for  its  long-term  effect. 

In  other  words,  tlie  jtroblem  may 
be  stated  more  broadly,  as  follows: 
There  is  a  huge  amount  of  sjjend- 
able  savings  income;  there  is  an 
unjtrecedented  market  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  (iovernment  will 
still  be  one  of  the  chief  customers 
of  business  in  the  rehabilitation 
jnogram  a'nd  in  the  job  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  world  family  of  nations 
if  the  .American  jteojde  suj)j)ort  this 
doctrine  in  the  next  election.  We 
are  faced  with  the  need  of  a  high 
level  of  ((jfntinuing  jHoduction. 
We  must  emj)loy  .'if)  million  jjeople 
at  least,  in  order  not  to  have  a 
dejtressive  unemjjloyment  situa¬ 
tion.  We  have  the  conqtlicated 
jnoblem  of  changing  over  to  a 
jieace  economy. 

Controlling  Spending  Power 

We  will  need  at  least  a  30  billion 
dollar  tax  structure  for  national 
and  local  needs.  We  have  outstand¬ 
ing  the  immediate  jtower  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  savings  and  of  currency 
which  is  astronomical  comjjared  to 
anything  we  had  before.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  debt  retjuires  an  ever 
jjresent  continuation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  jtower  to  comjjel  a  transfer  of 
sax'infrs  and  earning's  to  the  Gooern- 
ment  debt,  and  income  taxes  will 
have  to  be  utilized  as  well  as  sav¬ 
ings,  if  need  be,  to  accomj)lish  the 
jjurjjose.  Here  is  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  statesmanshij)  of  the  country 
comes  into  full  jjlay.  How  can  we 
keej)  ujj  all  this  jtroduction  and  em- 
jjloyment  without  sitting  on  a  keg 
of  (lynamite?  How  can  we,  in  other 
words,  see  to  it  that  this  huge,  un¬ 
controlled,  unmanageable  sjtending 
jjower  acts  in  accord  with  the  re- 
(jtiired  j)atterns  and  w'ith  the  forces 
and  conditions  as  we  jjass  from 
war  to  jjeace,  and  into  a  jteace 
economy  based  ujxm  abundance 
rather  than  scarcity?  How  are  we 
going  to  satisfy  the  aj)j)etites  and 
desires  of  this  jteriod  and  maintain 
a  national  staltility?  How  are  we 
going  to  treat  with  the  rise  in  liv¬ 
ing  standards  as  between  various 
groujjs  of  earners?  It  is  clear  that 
mechanical  and  unionized  workers 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Pattern  for  Post  War  Retailing 


irEVERY  DEPARTMENT  in  the  store  is  coping  with  conditions  whose  like  the  re¬ 
tailer  fetrently  hopes  he  will  not  meet  again.  But  in  the  strange  upsets  and  contradic¬ 
tions  of  this  period  he  is  learning  things  about  merchandise  and  its  makers,  and  about 
salespeople  and  customers  that  never  could  come  to  light  in  the  easy  routines  of  peace¬ 
time.  As  a  result,  the  average  top  executive  knows  more  today  than  he  ever  did  before 
about  umbrellas  and  handbags,  corsets  and  toys  and  baby  carriages  and  a  hundred  other 
iter.Ks.  He  has  learned  about  these  things  because  they  have  become  problems,  and 
problem-solving  is  his  job.  Having  learned,  he  has  new  ideas  about  their  proper  con¬ 
struction,  functioning  and  merchandising;  ideas  he  is  filing  away  for  postwar  reference. 

To  help  in  this  job  of  idea-stockpiling.  The  Bulletin  begins  with  this  issue  a  tour 
of  the  store,  department  by  department.  We  report  on  their  present  condition;  set  down 
the  ideas  that  some  retailers,  manufacturers,  salespeople  have  for  their  future.  Herewith, 
the  results  of  William  West’s  research  into  the  SHEETS  -  AND  -  PILLOW  -  CASES  and 
ELOOR  -  COVERINGS  situations;  further  on,  a  triple  prescription  for  successful  SHOE 
merchandising  from  addresses  made  at  the  National  Shoe  Retailers  Conference. 


Today’s  Sheet  Shortage — What  It 
Means  to  Tomorrow’s  Sales 


SHORl'AGE  of  sheets  and  pil¬ 
low  cases  is  far  more  apparent 
in  small  towns,  especially  those 
of  the  South,  than  in  big  cities, 
especially  those  of  the  East.  Even 
within  the  walls  of  a  single  city 
the  situation  is  rather  fantastic. 
That  goes  for  New  York,  textile 
center  of  the  world— in  one  store  a 
feast,  in  the  next,  a  hint  of  famine. 
We  spent  an  hour  with  the  sales 
manager  of  one  of  the  leading 
sheet-and-case  mills  a  few  days  ago. 
He  estimated  that  supplies  in  this 
area  are  65  to  70  percent  of  normal. 
Very  different  from  the  bare  shelves 
to  be  found  in  the  stores  of  smaller 
communities. 

During  the  week  we  talked  with 
the  selling  agents  for  various  mills 
and  visited  the  big  department 
stores.  In  the  first  store  we  asked 
a  saleswoman  if  there  was  a  limit 
on  purchases  of  sheets  and  cases. 
The  answer  was  affirmative:  No 
more  than  six  of  each  .  .  .  .\  manu¬ 
facturer’s  comment  on  this  was, 
“Too  many.  The  limit  should  be 


By  William  West 

two  of  each.”  ...  A  retailer’s  com¬ 
ment;  “If  you  tell  ’em  only  two 
they  come  back  and  buy  more  or 
get  their  friends  to  buy  for  them. 
If  the  store  has  six  to  sell  it  should 
sell  ’em.” 

The  second  store  we  visited,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
country,  had  smaller  displays  than 
we’d  ever  seen  in  the  quarter- 
century  or  so  we’ve  been  its  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  looked  at  fine  percale 
sheets,  in  single  and  double  bed 
sizes,  about  S5  and  S6  each.  .\lso 
looked  at  somewhat  cheaper  percale 
sheets.  On  none  of  the  grades  was 
there  any  buying  limit,  we  were 
told.  Then  we  glanced  with  due 
respect  at  some  hand-embroidered 
percale  sheets.  T welve  dollars  each. 
That  disconcerted  us  a  bit.  We 
forgot  to  ask  how  many  we’d  be 
permitted  to  buy.  Sort  of  wished 
we’d  worn  our  clean  shirt. 

Yes,  We  Have  No  Cases 

Next,  to  an  even  larger  store,  one 
of  the  two  or  three  largest  in  the 


country.  .Apparently  plenty  of 
sheets;  purchases  of  some  numbers 
limited  to  a  dozen,  on  others  the 
limit  was  a  half-dozen.  But  no 
pillow-cases.  Not  one! 

Typical  New  Yorkers  began  to 
tell  us  a  year  ago  that  they  could 
find  sheets  only  in  double-bed  size. 

few  days  ago  one  of  them  testi¬ 
fied  that  he’d  started  at  his  Long 
Island  home  and  stopped  at  ten 
stores  before  finally  assembling  in 
a  Manhattan  store  the  last  of  a 
dozen  sheets  his  household  needed. 
He  expressed  less  surprise  to  us 
than  did  a  lawyer  friend  who  asked 
his  Worth  Street  brother  recently 
to  “just  pick  up  a  dozen  fine  sheets 
for  my  aunt’s  birthday,  when  you 
get  a  moment,  will  you?”  His 
brother  stopped  only  to  tell  him  the 
facts  of  life  as  it  is  lived  today. 

No  need  for  further  illustration 
of  the  uneven  distribution  of  stocks 
which  prevails  in  stores  only  a  few 
minutes  distant  from  Worth  Street. 
In  smaller  towns  the  situation  is 
far  more  difficult.  Selling  agents 
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whi>se  executives  are  tireless  travel¬ 
lers  conlirnietl  this  with  a  dozen 
stories  evidencinj'  how  difficult 
housewives  in  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  Imd  it  to  obtain  sheets,  epitom¬ 
ized  by  the  Alabama  storekeeper 
whom  he  found  pleased  with  his 
situation  even  though  he  could 
offer  his  clamoring  customers  oidy 
one  type  of  sheet:  of  unbleached 
airplane  fabric  at  S2.98  ...  In  other 
towns  sheets  and  cases  are  as  tin- 
purchasable  as  alarm  clocks  and 
rublier  cement. 

Another  mill  representative  told 
us:  “  The  boys  in  our  San  Francisco 
office  were  expecting  me,  so  on  my 
arrival  I  was  confronted  by  an 
enormous  wall  sign  announcing: 
'Yes,  we  have  no  sheets’.  I  thanked 
them  for  keeping  me  posted.” 


Does  the  Customer  Understand? 


File  mills  and  their  distributors 
know  the  cause  of  the  shortage. 
But  does  the  consumer  know?  .  .  . 
Our  answer  is  No.  Kenneth  Con¬ 
sumer  regards  this  as  the  .\ge  of 
Steel— plus  perhaps  plastics,  high- 
octane  gas  and  such-like  jjowertul 
substances,  w’  h  o  s  e  masculinity 
pleases  him.  Textiles  he  half-for- 
gets.  They  are  made  into  dish 
towels,  sheets,  panties  and  handker¬ 
chiefs— supply  the  demands  of 
housewives,  hospital  nurses  and 
other  women-folk.  So  textiles  have 
little  direct  relation  with  waging 
war.  They  are  essentially  a  peace¬ 
time,  home-hearth-and-rnother  pro¬ 
duct. 

Kenneth  Consumer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  regard  textiles  as  lacking  the 
immediate  romance  which  attends 
the  making  of  a  new  plane.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  them 
that  textiles  are  as  important  to 
the  armed  forces  as  are  guns,  range 
finders  or  aluminum  .  .  .  We  shall 
return  to  this  sidiject  further  on  in 
this  report.  Meanwhile,  a  word  on 
color. 

As  Pink  As  a  Sheet 

\Voman’s  love  of  color  is  as 
inexplicable  as  it  is  understand¬ 
able.  Everything  from  hat  to  door¬ 
mat  must  be  endowed  with  a  bit  of 
chromatogenous  coloratura.  Even 


Then,  peacetime:  Percale  sheets  for  happy  homes  came  from  yarns  made 
on  these  whirring  spindles.  Now,  wartime:  Soldiers’  jungle  hammocks 
of  waterproof  sheeting  are  generated  by  the  same  busy  spindles. 


white  liath-tow’els,  salespeople  will 
tell  you,  are  firmly  rejected  because 
“they  don’t  match  the  color  scheme 
of  my  bathroom.” 

Until  a  few  years  ago  sheets 
were  a  notable  exception  and  were 
permitted  to  play  their  proverbial 
role  of  being  “white  as  a  sheet.” 
However,  in  1927,  apparently  in- 
llnenced  by  the  success  of  Techni¬ 
color  movies,  one  of  the  mills  liter¬ 
ally  put  some  color  into  its  prosaic 
product.  It  shipped  out  a  few  car¬ 
loads  of  shell-pink  sheets,  and  some 
of  blue,  nile  green,  maize  and 
orchid. 

But  the  public  response  was 
draggy  at  first.  Colored  sheets 
seemed  outlandish,  almost  im¬ 
moral.  .\nd  besides  they  cost  25 
percent  more  than  sheets  that 
matched  the  albescent  cliffs  of 


Dover.  The  Kenneth  Consumers 
were  content  to  buy  just  a  few 
colored  sheets  for  the  guest  room, 
which  had  other  Vogueish-Es- 
tpiirish  touches.  But  in  1935  the 
mill  that  had  pioneered  in  the  field 
of  color  found  new  economies  of 
production.  Retailers  were  enabled 
to  offer  colored  sheets  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  a  premium  of  only  10  j>er- 
cent  over  white  and  the  mill  built 
u|>  a  volume  of  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  in  colored  sheets  and 
cases.  Even  the  previously  chilly 
mail-order  houses  and  big  chains 
made  substantial  purchases,  for 
colored  sheets  had  sold  themselves 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Today  and  tomorrow:  .All  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  we  have 
talked  with  are  confident  that  color¬ 
ed  sheets  and  cases— their  manu- 
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'Have  you  given  a  pint 
of  blood  lately?" 


'Buy  an  extra  War  Bond 
—  pretty  please  I" 
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''Sure— your  Cannon  Girl 
knows  there’s  a  war  on!" 


“Remember  me— your  Cannon  Girl? 

“Here’s  how  I’ve  looked  in  some  of 
my  latest  appearances  in  Life . . .  Good 
Housekeeping  . . .  American  Home  . . . 
Bride’s. 

“I’m  finding  lots  of  little  ways  to 
help  the  war  along. 

“Month  after  month,  I  tell  your  cus¬ 


tomers  in  my  own,  among-us-gals  way 
—not  to  buy  any  sheets  they  don’t 
truly  need.  Then  I  tip  ’em  off  to  swell 
sheet-saving  tricks. 

“And  I  bow  out  with  a  few  remarks 
about  all  the  charms  of  Cannon  Sheets 
—remarks  that  will  register  on  your 
cash  register  when  the  time  comes!” 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  Cannon  Towels  and  Hosiery  •  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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faclure  discomimicd  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  by  agreement  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment— will  open  strong  come 
postwar  and  will  resume  their  suc¬ 
cessful  career. 

Millions  for  Education 

During  the  past  decade  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  have  spent 
liberally  on  the  education  of  the 
consumer.  I'lieir  hundreds  of 
millions  of  informative  labels  have 
specified  everything  except  the  age, 
height,  weight  and  marital  status 
of  the  cotton-picker  who  assembled 
the  raw  material.  No  industry  has 
been  more  intelligent  or  conscien¬ 
tious  in  its  endeavor  to  guide  the 
consumer. 

Such  super-labelling  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trated,  readable  booklets,  ">0  to  100 
jiages  long.  One  mill  is  showing, 
coast  to  coast,  sixty  prints  of  its 
sound  Him  on  textile  conservation 
.\nother  has  recently  issued  a  de 
luxe  pictorial  history  of  its  war¬ 
time  operations. 

But  we  have  a  population  of  135 
millions,  and  moreover  textiles  are 
a  complicated  subject.  No  mill  or 
group  of  mills  can  afford  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  supplies  of  educa¬ 
tional  material.  Few  industries  are 
as  competitive.  In  a  single  day  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  tolls  be¬ 
tween  a  mill  in  Lowell,  its  New 
York  selling  agent,  and  its  salesman 
in  St.  Louis,  may  total  SI 50  or  so— 
all  because  a  St.  Louis  jobber’s 
offer  is  8/100  of  a  cent  a  yard  less 
than  the  mill  is  willing  to  accept. 

.  .  .  Competition  forces  mills  to 
scrutinize  every  dollar  spent  for 
promotion. 

With  little  effort  and  no  expense, 
retailers  could  make  far  inore  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  promotional  and 
educational  material  that  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  manufacturers.  The  afore¬ 
mentioned  100-page  historv  of  the 
wartime  operations  of  a  sheet  and 
case  mill,  for  example,  need  only 
be  torn  apart  to  furnish  100  badly 
needed  bits  of  color  for  one  of  its 
principal  Netv  York  distributors— 
whose  department  today  is  simply 
a  dreary  spot  in  the  lively  store, 
entirely  devoid  of  “silent  salesman¬ 
ship.” 

Recent  visits  to  hundreds  of 
stores  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  country  have  shown  us  that, 
almost  as  in  1932,  a  majority  of 


stores  are  content  to  "let  George 
do  it”— George  being  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  shoidd  not  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  an  undeserved  share  of 
the  retailer’s  functions.  Not  that 
George  alluded  to  such  an  angle 
when  we  talked  with  him  at  K) 
W'orth  a  few  days  ago.  He  said: 

Manufacturer  Speaks 

“To  what  extent  are  our  mills 
working  for  the  Government?  .  .  . 
W'ell,  for  a  3-months  period  we  were 
85  percent  on  priority  rated 
business— making  for  the  armed 
services,  for  hospitals,  institutions, 
etc.  Recently  that  proportion  has 
been  reduced  considerably,  but  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  industry,  we 
give  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
time  to  Government-specified  pro- 
dtiction  .  .  .  .\rmy  Ordnance  needs 
more  powder  bags;  that  retpiires 
narrow  sheet  ittg,  so  our  OO-itich 
sheeting  will  be  split  into  15-inch 
widths.  That’s  typical  of  unexpect¬ 
ed  demands  that  crop  up.  ' 

“-\s  to  retailers’  stocks  of  sheets 
and  cases,  this  New  York  area  has 
about  65  to  70  percent  of  normal. 
The  South  is  not  nearly  so  well  off. 
Iti  some  towns  the  shelves  are  bare 
of  sheets.  If  a  single  case  arrives 
for  a  retailer,  the  grapevine  spreads 
the  word  and  a  crowd  of  customers 
has  assembled  before  the  case  has 
Keen  opened. 

Postwar  Trade-Up  Seen 

“Quality  of  sheets  will  be  step¬ 
ped  up  after  the  war.  You  see, 
because  of  oppressive  ceiling  prices 
on  64  squares,  .Southern  stores  that 
had  formerly  stocked  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  64  x  64  could  get  only 
68  X  72.  So  numerous  .Southerners 
have  learned  that  a  68  x  72  has 
superior  qualities  that  justify  the 
very  slight  additional  cost.  The 
same  goes  for  percale.  Lots  of 
.\mericans  have  been  introduced  to 
percale  sheets  for  the  first  time  be¬ 
cause  low-end  constructions  have 
not  been  available  .  .  .  On  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks,  too,  buy¬ 
ing  habits  have  been  changed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war:  by  request  of  the 
Governmetit  we’ve  discontinued 
making  combed  yarn  percale  sheets 
and  cases  for  the  duration. 

“.Similarly  we  eliminated  odd 
sizes  .  .  .  -And  we  stopped  making 
colored  sheets.  'Fhey’ll  come  back 
strong  after  the  war,  to  my  mind. 


The  Catast  doesn’t  go  for  them  in 
any  big  way  Imt  the  .Southwest  loves 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
feels  nearly  the  same  way.  I’se 
travelled  a  lot  lately,  coast  to  coast, 
up  and  down  the  country.  Made 
lots  of  small  towns  as  well  as  the 
cities.  Nice  chat  with  a  storekeep¬ 
er  in  a  .Minnesota  town.  .Saw  no 
sheets  or  cases  displayed.  So  1  asked 
the  owner  whether  he  carried  them. 
.Surprised  to  find  that  he  did.  He 
reached  under  the  counter  and 
pulled  out  a  few.  Fold  me  he  sold 
only  a  case  a  year.  I  suggested  that 
if  he  displayed  them  he’d  sell  many 
cases  |>erhaps.  He  grunted  and 
said  he  doubted  it:  ‘They  only 
buy  ’em  in  January.  What’s  the 
use  of  showing  ’em  the  rest  of  the 
year?’ 

Finding  $100,000 

“I  told  him  of  an  Eastern  de¬ 
partment  store  that  does  about  ten 
millions  and  is  located  in  a  city 
about  the  size  of  Philadelphia. 
Back  in  1940  I  was  calling  on  their 
merchandise  man.  It  was  July; 
business  in  the  doldrums.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  promote  sheets 
only  in  January,  May  and  .August. 
•Asked  me  how'  to  pick  iq)  some  vol- 
utne.  I  told  him  to  promote  sheets 
twelve  months  in  the  year.  He  was 
very  doubtful  about  such  eccentri¬ 
city.  But  he  tried  it,  first  with  a 
July  sale,  then  at  regular  prices. 
A  tremendous  gain  in  his  annual 
volume  resulted. 

“There’s  been  a  shortage  of  crib 
sheets,  so  a  lot  of  retailers  will  l)e 
crib  sheet  conscious  after  the  war. 

I  think  of  one  department  that  used 
to  sell  diapers  at  the  rate  of  only 
four  cases  a  year.  It  started  accent¬ 
ing  crib  sheets  at  two  for  a  dollar. 
.Sold  them  at  the  rate  of  50  cases 
a  year.  More  profit  thati  in  four 
cases  of  diapers. 

Small  Town  Volume 

“.After  the  war  it’s  the  small 
towns  that  will  move  trainloads  of 
sheets  and  cases.  Their  customers’ 
linen  closets  are  empty  because  the 
stores  have  had  only  50  percent  of 
their  normal  supply:  the  big  city 
stores  have  had  more  stock  to  offer. 

“.As  to  private  brands,  in  recent 
years  we’ve  had  some  pleasant  ex¬ 
periences  with  some  of  the  biggest 
stores  of  the  country.  They  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  doing  the 
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bulk  of  their  sheet  business  on  their 
own  brand.  More  and  more  of 
them  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  fea¬ 
turing  our  nationally  advertised 
sheets.  A  mid-west  store  got  an  ad¬ 
ditional  volume  of  close  to  $100,- 
000.  Proportional  increases  have 
been  made  by  eastern  stores  which 
have  finally  been  willing  to  give 
prominence  to  our  nationally 
known  sheets  and  cases,  instead  of 
putting  all  the  emphasis  on  their 
own  private  brand. 

“Postwar  plans  naturally  include 
emphasis  on  better  displays  and 
new  fixtures.  We  manufacturers 
have  helped  retailers  to  discover 
that  sheets  and  cases  sell  better  if 
located  out  on  the  floor  in  a  central 
layout,  replacing  wall  shelving  and 
fixtures  arranged  in  long  aisles.” 

One  mill  has  in  preparation  a 
ixjrtfolio  of  new  and  rather  startl¬ 
ing  designs  for  display  and  selling 
units  suitable  for  any  type  of  store. 
The  designs,  and  they  are  designs 
only,  are  the  work  of  a  department 
store  designer  of  long  experience. 


They  offer  refreshing  ideas  which 
will  speed  up  shopping  and  facili¬ 
tate  selling,  rite  mill  will  shortly 
mail  copies  of  the  portfolio  to  a 
wide  group  in  the  trade. 

Incidentally,  there  appeared  in 
the  December  1940  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  an  interesting  article  sug¬ 
gesting  certain  improvements  in 
display  fixtures  for  sheets'.  It  was 
accompanied  by  scale  drawings 
made  by  \Villiams  &  Harrell,  store 
designers,  to  illustrate  an  assort¬ 
ment  display  fixture  proposed  by 
a  member  of  The  Bulletin’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  The  proposal  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  three  forms;  an  o|x*n, 
free-standing  unit,  a  back  stock 
unit,  and  a  counter  top  unit.  The 
fixture  employs  fluore.scent  lighting 
and  simulated  magnifying  glasses, 
in  which  microscopic  photographs 
serve  in  place  of  the  conventional 
lens,  rhe  purpose  is  to  familiarize 
customers  with  different  grades  of 
sheets  and  encourage  (juality  com¬ 
parisons.  Trading-up  would  likely 
result.  (See  sketches  above.) 


“All-Metal”  Is  Part-Fabric 

Kenneth  and  his  life  partner  have 
\et  to  discover  that  “all-metal” 
planes  are  nothing  of  the  sort,  for 
the  control  surfaces,  rudders,  ailer¬ 
ons  and  elevators' are  covered  with 
fabric,  which  has  the  twin  virtues 
of  iK'ing  lighter  and  easier  to  re- 
|>air  than  is  steel.  So  it  is  that 
Kenneth  8:  Co.  regard  the  sheet  and 
case  shortage  as  a  passing  phenom¬ 
enon,  paralleling  the  short-lived 
coffee  and  sugar  shortages. 

.\ny  (piestions  from  the  audience? 

.  .  .  Q.  Do  not  the  country’s  re¬ 
tailers  make  earnest  effort  to  inform 
consumers  concerning  sheets  and 
cases,  so  that  they  may  buy  intelli¬ 
gently  and  conserve  effectively? 

.Many  do,  many  do  not.  Most 
of  them  still  seem  content  to  regard 
sheets  and  cases  as  dull  merchan¬ 
dise  that  must  sell  itself. 

.  .  .  Q.  Do  the  manufacturers 
go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  retailer’s  apathetic 
attitude? 

.\.  .Many  do. 

.\bout  a  dozen  years  ago  some 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  be¬ 
came  conscious  that  for  genera¬ 
tions  the  f)iggest  retailers  had  Iteen 
stacking  sheets  and  cases  into  their 
show  windows  like  so  much  cord- 
wcK)d,  an  effect  relieved  only  by  a 
black  and  white  placard  listing  sizes 
and  prices  in  a  tabulation  as  excit¬ 
ing  as  a  page  torn  from  an  1887 
calendar. 

Inside  the  store  sheets  and  cases 
were  stacked  chin-high  on  counters. 
Behind  those  white  Itarricades, 
pretty  salesgirls,  pretty  ignorant  of 
their  merchandise,  tried  to  answer 
(juestions.  In  the  Itig  carriage-trade 
store  a  ftlock  or  two  away,  the  bar¬ 
ricades  were  lower  and  the  clerks 
were  older.  'I'hey  were  white-haired 
men,  with  a  life-time  of  selling  ex¬ 
perience  but  out  of  step  with  the 
younger  generation. 

riiat  same  year,  1932— the  worst 
year,  incidentally,  that  the  cotton 
textile  industry  has  lived  through 
of  all  the  last  twenty— some  of  the 
manufacturers’  Itright  young  men 
were  successful  in  inducing  retail¬ 
ers  to  smarten  up  their  Victorian 
de[)artments.  C^olorful  displays 
were  provided,  daily  painted  fix¬ 
tures,  centrally  located,  replaced 
dingy  wall-shelving.  Since  the 
sheets  and  cases  bore  colorful  tickets 
(^Continued  on  page  60) 
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EW  MILLIONS 


Call  it  talent,  genius  or  what  you  will — every  blue  moon  brings  a  new  kind  of 
presentation  which  builds  great  audiences  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Convincing  memorial  to  that  power  is  the  current  Broadway  run  of 
Shakespeare’s  "Othello*,  playing  to  its  29th  generation.  Shakespeare’s  plays 
still  move  millions  after  more  than  300  years  because  his  truths  are  as  time¬ 
less  and  enduring  as  human  nature  itself. 

Some  of  these  same  basic  principles  of  presentation  are  at  work  in  a 
great  magazine  today.  A  magazine  which,  only  25  years  ago,  was  just  another 
new  title  with  only  publisher  faith  behind  it.  In  a  few  short  years,  its  simple 
credo  and  common  touch  built  a  multi-million  audience,  fostered  the  growth 
of  millions  more  magazine  circulation  and  influenced  the  pattern  of  other 
magazines,  movies,  radio,  and  newspapers. 

True  Story  follows  this  enduring  and  timeless  formula:  realism,  sin¬ 
cerity.  It  deals  with  simple,  basic,  human  emotions  and  problems . . .  gives 
lift  and  heart  to  its  millions  of  new  readers. 

At  no  time  in  the  country’s  history  has  this  touch  with  the  common 
man  been  so  needed,  so  rich  in  opportunity — be  it  for  greater  understand¬ 
ing  or  greater  sales.  For: 

THE  COMMON  MAN  WELL  INFORMED  IS  THE  GREATEST  FORCE  IN 
PRODUCING  THE  AMERICA  WE  WANT _ _ L _ 


TRUE  STORY 

FO«  35  riAllS  THE  WACf  EMMBtS'  FAVOMTE  MAGAZINE 
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” What’s  the  Matter  With  Carpets?” 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  TALK  FRANKLY 
OF  PAST,  PRESENT,  POSTWAR— CALL  FOR 
BETTER  SALESMANSHIP,  PLEDGE  THEIR  HELP 

By  William  West 


The  carpet  industry  unites  in 
accusing  itselt  of  using  short¬ 
sighted,  badly  conceived 
methods  of  marketing  the  product 
of  the  world’s  finest  carpet  mills. 
We  found  that  out  in  recent  weeks 
when  we  toured  the  industry,  in¬ 
quiring  about  postwar  plans.  We 
asked  for  a  constructive  appraisal: 
how  is  the  retailer  playing  his  all- 
imp>ortant  role,  how  can  he  do  a 
lietter  job,  so  that  the  progress  of 
carp)ets  from  the  hmin  into  the 
home  will  lx?  expedited?  In  re¬ 
sponse  came  a  variety  of  opinions, 
few  in  opposition,  all  characterized 
by  forthright  honesty  and  frank¬ 
ness,  as  may  be  apparent  in  the  re¬ 
port  which  follows. 

The  industry  is  not  dismayed, 
we  found,  by  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  loss  during  the  past  few 
decades.  It  began  last  year  pre¬ 
paratory  work  that  would  make 
possible  a  tremendous  postwar 
gain  in  volume— a  gain  of  33  1  /3  to 
.50  percent  over  normal  annual  sales 
volume. 

Department  Store  Selling 

Most  manufacturers  strongly 
maintain  that  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  lies  in  improving  the  quality 
of  retail  salesmanship.  Typically, 
one  manufacturer  asserted  that 
“the  worst  selling  is  done  by  the  big 
department  store,  the  best  by  the 
relatively  small  specialty  store.” 
.\nother  agreed:  “I'he  best  sales¬ 
men  are  to  be  found  in  the  $150,- 
000  a  year  specialty  store  staffed 
by  five  men.” 

.\s  is  well  know'n,  manufacturers 
and  retailers  of  floor  coverings, 
working  with  complete  amity 
through  joint  committees  and  the 
Carpet  Institute  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  have 
the  distinction  of  making  theirs 
the  first  industry  to  formulate  post¬ 
war  plans.  Their  apprai.sal  of  the 
situation  is  notably  self-critical. 
Complaints  against  Government  re¬ 
strictions,  the  discount  house  evil. 


private  brands  and  numerous  other 
factors— the  sort  of  discussion  com¬ 
monly  heard  when  other  industries 
seek  to  clean  house— is  notable  by 
its  absence. 

Prcxluction  Situation 

Like  other  .American  industries, 
the  carpet  mills  of  the  country 
long  ago  converted  to  war  work. 
It  is,  indeed,  their  major  effort. 
Example:  one  of  the  largest,  old¬ 
est  mills  is  87  percent  on  war  work. 
It  is  the  country's  largest  prtxlucer 
of  .Army  blankets— woven  on  its 
.Axminster  looms.  It  turns  out  pon¬ 
derous  gun-bases.  Its  chenille 
l(M)ms  that  made  S5()  a  yard  carpet 
are  nxlay  weaving  70-cents-a-yard 
duck,  as  are  its  tapestry  looms. 
From  its  Wilton  looms,  which  have 
been  stripped  of  their  creel  frames 
and  Jacquard  attachments,  p»)urs  a 
slow-motion  Niagara  of  duck- 
monotonous  miles  of  duck  for  truck 
covers,  gun  covers  and  a  thousand 
other  military  uses. 

.Another  equally  large  carpet  pro¬ 
ducer  told  us  that  25  j)ercent  of 
1941  production  was  the  very  best 
he  hoped  for  in  1944.  A  third 
showetl  us  a  circular  letter  to  some 
of  his  trade,  hotel-keepers  whom 
he  was  thinking  for  their  patience. 
In  1943  the  carpet  industry  devoted 
10  million  hxtm-hours  to  war 
work:  8,737,000  for  duck  cloth  and 
1,689,000  for  blankets.  Which 
means  that  about  60  million  square 
yards  of  carpet,  worth  more  than 
SI 70  million  to  consumers,  were 
not  produced.  That  never-manu¬ 
factured  carpet  will  help  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  march  upon  the  Road  to 
Victory. 

Meanwhile  the  industrv  is  devot¬ 
ing  due  thought  to  the  postwar 
peri<xl  ;md  so  far  as  it  can  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  reconversion.  Its  close 
c<M)peration  with  the  NRDG.A  in 
such  thinking  and  planning  is  only 
one  evidence  of  its  determination 
to  be  prepared. 

“During  the  life  of  the  present 


generation,”  said  the  sales  manager 
of  an  outstanding  carpet  mill,  “na¬ 
tional  population  has  grown  and 
the  average  family’s  income  has 
mounted  to  new  high  levels.  Mean¬ 
while  total  carpet  production  has 
kept  pace  with  total  national  in¬ 
come.  But  carpet  sales  per  family 
have  fallen  in  striking  fashion- 
fallen  from  21/0  yards  in  the  1915- 
1930  to  1.6  yards  in  the  1935-1940 
peritxl.  .So,  as  our  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  floor  coverings  has  increased, 
the  yardage  purchased  per  family 
has  decreased.  Whether  this  is  a 
paradox  or  not,  I  don’t  know.  1 
think  however,  that  it  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  chargeable  to  all  three  sides 
of  our  commercial  triangle:  manu¬ 
facturer,  retailer  and  retail  sales¬ 
man.  Probably  each  is  etjually  to 
blame. 

Thumbnail  Diagnosis 

“Let’s  glance  briefly  at  the  1910 
to  1941  peritxl.  During  those  thirty 
\ears,  competition  for  the  consumer 
dollar  became  a  mighty  scramhle, 
a  pushball  contest  staged  on  a 
mountain-side  during  a  midnight 
blizzard.  I  think  that  where  the 
manufacturer  fell  down  was  in  not 
keeping  wool  floorcovering  before 
the  public  in  such  strong  fashion 
as  to  bring  him  an  adetjuate  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar. 

“Yardage  per  family  fell  off  con¬ 
siderably.  He  watched  infant  in- 
ilustries  grow  to  Commando  pro¬ 
portions.  A'itamins,  a  word  which 
the  carpet  manufacturer  discov¬ 
ered  was  not  to  be  found  in  his 
twenty-pound  Standard  Dictionary, 
edition  of  1910,  grew  into  an  in¬ 
dustry  of  several  hundred  millions 
a  year  while  the  carpet  manufac¬ 
turer  tried  to  figure  it  all  out.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  c\ery  other 
manufacturer  in  every  other  indus¬ 
trv  contrised  to  sell  every  sort  of 
idea.  Paraphrasing  the  title  of 
William  .Allen  White’s  famous  edi¬ 
torial  about  Kansas,  he  wondered, 
‘What’s  the  Matter  With  Carpets?’ 
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“This  docs  not  mean  that  tlic 
total  \aitlage  icll  olf.  It  increased 
as  the  nninber  ol  lainilies  in  the 
Uniteil  States  increased,  hut  only 
one  or  two  inamdactnrers  were 
creatine  new  markets  lor  lloor  cov¬ 
erings.  It  was  competition  within 
the  industry,  a  struggle  between 
members  of  the  same  family  to  see 
who  was  going  to  get  the  few  pen¬ 
nies  of  his  dollar  that  were  tossed 
upon  the  lloor  by  the  consumer. 
No  elfective  ellort  was  made  to  in¬ 
duce  American  families  to  spend 
as  freely  on  lloor  coverings  as  they 
used  to. 

“Incidentally,  when  examining 
carpet  consumption  statistics,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  I ‘.135  to  1940  period,  there 
was  a  horizontal  increase  in  the 
cost  of  floor  coverings.  During  the 
first  period,  1915  to  1930,  we  find 
that  for  carpetings  tfie  average 
family  spent  .S9.50.  During  the 
second  period,  1930  to  1935,  that 
figure  fell  to  .S4.20.  I  hen  in  the 
third  period,  1935  to  1940,  it  rose 
to  $7.  But  this  increase  from  the 
second  to  the  third  period  is  merely 
a  reflection  of  the  increased  cost 
of  floor  cox>erings." 

Retail  salesmen,  too,  were  the 
subject  of  his  kindly  criticism.  I'oo 
many  of  them,  he  regrets,  think 
it  sufficient  to  live  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  yesteryear,  when  so  many 
floor  covering  salesmen,  having 
graduated  from  the  stockroom,  had 
yet  to  see  any  necessity  for  ac¬ 
quainting  themselves  with  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  color  harmony  and  co¬ 
ordination,  flavored  with  a  dash  of 
the  liasic  principles  of  interior  de¬ 
coration. 

.4nother  Manufacturer  Speaks 

The  head  of  another  mill  looks 
for  a  gain  of  33  1  /3  percent  in  car¬ 
pet  volume,  this  level  to  be  reached 
within  two  years  after  Victory  Day. 
Like  others  whom  we  were  to  tpies- 
tion,  he  believes  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  be  surmounted  is  the 
ineffective  selling  technique  of  de¬ 
partment  store  salesmen.  Like  the 
other  speakers,  he  would  ha\e  de¬ 
partment  stores  follow  the  trail 
blazed  by  the  combat  troops  of  the 
specialty  stores. 

During  our  talk  this  intense  in¬ 
formant  seized  rolls  of  hand-color¬ 
ed  paper  patterns  and  spread  them 
flat  on  the  floor  with  the  aid  of 
chunks  of  lead,  to  illustrate  his 


V'ersatile  locjm— in  1941  it  was  making  27-inch  carpet  f(»r  hotels,  theatres, 
restaurants.  Here  it  is  shown  filling  a  small  order  for  gun-swab  carpet. 
Now:  still  a  Government  employee,  it  is  making  cluck. 


beliefs  as  to  the  sort  of  knowledge 
a  salesman  should  have  at  his  finger¬ 
tips. 

What  Salesmen  Need 

He  then  summarized:  "  Too  many 
salesmen  fail  to  realize  that  the 
selling  of  floor  coverings  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition  from  what  it  was 
even  five  years  ago.  .Salesmen  must 
know  color,  pattern,  correlation. 
I’ve  just  shown  you  in  five  minutes 
how  definite  those  cornerstones  are, 
how  easy  they  are  to  understand. 
.\dd  to  such  knowledge  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  first  chapter  of 
What  Every  Young  Interior  De¬ 
corator  Should  Know,  and  we  have 
an  iron  ration  indispensable  to  the 
floorcoverings  salesmen. 

“Retail  salesmen  hate  been  slow 
to  realize  that  the  present  trend  is 
away  fioni  the  so-called  standard 
size  rugs.  In  fact  there  are  no  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  todav.  I'he  9x12  and 
the  9x  15  which  used  to  be  called 
standard  are  as  outmoded  today 
as  the  Model  T  Ford.  The  least 
capable  salesmen  in  our  industrv 
are  to  be  found  in  department 
stores. 

“Retail  stores— especially  depart¬ 


ment  stores— are  most  unwise  in 
putting  such  a  large  percentage  of 
their  floorcoverings  advertising 
money  into  promotion  of  off-price 
merchandise.  This  is  not  building 
anything.  I  was  in  retailing  a  long 
time  and  1  know  that  if  you  spend 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time  and 
money  in  pushing  off-price  gcnnls, 
yon  can’t  expect  the  department  to 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  operation, 
nor  can  you  expect  to  build  gcKxl- 
will.  The  floorcoverings  buyer  is 
not  the  principal  offender.  Often 
you’ll  find  that  he  is  trying  to  make 
his  figures  because  he  is  being 
harassed  by  his  merchandise  man— 
and  by  his  general  manager,  who 
apparently  resents  the  fact  that  his 
department  requires  so  much  floor 
space.” 

.  .  .  rhen  followed  explanation 
of  why  a  capable  salesman  of  floor- 
coverings  seizes  the  first  ojjportun- 
ity  to  quit  the  dej)artment  store 
and  connect  with  a  specialty  store. 
Such  surroundings  he  finds  far 
more  agreeable,  far  more  profitable. 
He  is  in  fast  company,  admires 
his  captain,  coach  ami  team-mates, 
works  like  a  dog  and  is  happy  as  a 
lark.  (Cont’d  on  page  36) 
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Cionsumer  Meets  Salesman 
We  walketl  a  block  or  two  and 
then  crossed  a  lew  acres  ol  mag¬ 
nificent  carpet  to  arrive  at  the  office 
of  the  chief  sales  executive  of  one 
of  the  country’s  half-dozen  lead¬ 
ing  carpet  mills.  No  one  is  more 
convinced  than  he  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  must  follow  the  s|jecial- 
ty  store’s  scdling  technique  unless 
they  are  willing  that  a  great  river 
of  consumer  traffic  stay  away  from 
their  doors.  Bluntly  he  began: 

rug  department  starts  going 
to  sleep  when  its  copywriters  go 
through  the  motions  of  their  art 
by  assembling  a  lot  of  moth-eaten 
adjectives  that  were  dull  when 
Shakes|H‘are  was  a  boy:  ‘luxur¬ 
ious,’  ‘magnificent,’  ‘gorgeous.’ 
This  stale  story  is  supp^irted  by 
soporific  window  displays  explain¬ 
ed  by  placards  that  are  often  grey 
with  age  and  original  only  because 
of  the  misspellings. 

“Into  her  piocket  the  consumer 
stuffs  the  ad  w’ith  its  wealth  of  ad¬ 
jectives,  and  its  never-before-maybe- 
never-again-at-this-price  story.  I'his 
hurry-hurry  talk  beloved  of  the 
hawker  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  tabulation  of  the  rugs,  with¬ 
out  arrangement  by  price,  size  or 
type— a  logarithmic  table  made 
more  sporting  by  the  inclusion 
of  strange  names,  beginning  with 
‘Iran,  Backshais,  Turkpaff’,  seem¬ 
ingly  a  palateless  rendition  of  ‘I 
ran  down  the  backstairs  to  the  'I'ur- 
kish  bath’.  Sizes  are  given  down  to 
the  very  last  inch,  followed  by 
original  prices  and  the  ludicrously 
low  current  prices. 

Wool  and  Wonderful 

“Arriving  at  the  department,  the 
consumer  crosses  the  floor.  It  is 
usually  light-colored,  although  all 
rug  departments  agree  that  dark- 
colored  fl<H)rs  offer  a  better  con¬ 
trast  to  most  rugs.  salesman  ap¬ 
proaches  and  chants  his  ‘being- 
taken-care-of’  tjuestion.  Consumer 
asks  what  this  rug  is  made  of. 
Answer:  ‘Wool.  Wonderful  buy’. 
That’s  all.  Everything  is  wool  and 
a  wonderful  buy. 

“So  the  prospective  customer 
leaves  him  and  wanders  about  the 
floor,  where  she  finds  broadltKtms 
at  $5.25  a  square  yard,  $6.75  a 
square  yard  and  so  on.  She  can 
visualize  an  area  of  9x12  and 
9x15  but  she  is  one  of  millions 
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weaver  inspecting  automatic  looms 
specially  installed  in  carpet  mill  to 
make  27-inch  and  36-inch  duck  for 
.\rmy  and  Navy. 

who  are  unable  to  calculate  mental¬ 
ly  what  9  times  12,  divided  by  3, 
times  $6.75,  equals. 

Salesmen  At  Anchor 

“There  is  another  type  of  store 
with  ineffective  selling  methods. 
If  its  Sunday  ads  have  featured  a 
group  of  rugs  specially  priced  at 
$29.50,  some  of  the  salesmen  make 
a  practice  of  casting  anchor  near 
that  advertised  merchandise.  I'here 
they  remain  all  day  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  A  casual  shopper  will 
enter.  She  indicates  that  she  has 
no  interest  in  that  pile  of  $29.50 
specials  but  is  apparently  a  likely 
prospect  for  a  rug  at  $59.50,  we’ll 
say.  But  the  salesman  stubbornly 
resists  the  opportunity.  He  sticks 
to  his  self-selected  post  while  the 
casual  shopper  wanders  away  un¬ 
escorted. 

“I'hus  the  consumer  is  badly 
served,  as  are  the  interests  t)f  the 
store,  the  jobber  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Moreover  the  store’s  mer¬ 
chandiser  pursues  his  policy  of  com¬ 
bing  the  market  for  price-appeal 
goods.  He  relentlessly  presses  the 
jobber  or  manufacturer  for  lower 
prices  and  thus  hurts  the  tone  of 
the  market.  It’s  axiomatic  that 


whether  a  market  handles  car|>eu 
or  avocados,  furs  or  furniture, 
whenever  price  considerations  over¬ 
shadow  all  other  factors,  then  some- 
Ixxly— mayl)e  everylxKly  conceiiied 
—is  hurt. 

“What  such  astigmatic  depart¬ 
ment  stores  miss  is  made  apparent 
by  the  increasing  success  ol  so 
many  specialty  stores.  Ihey  take 
the  quality  business.  I  hey  Kmj  offer 
price  appeal  itierchandise  but  they 
do  so  with  delilteratioti  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Their  reduced  merchandise 
is  for  the  most  part  among  their 
better-end  goods— where  a  comfort¬ 
able  markup  [X'rmits  markdowns 
but  does  not  Ity  any  means  wipe 
out  profit. 

“  The  most  striking  feature  ol  the 
entire  situation  is  the  simple  fact 
that  department  stores  at  long  last 
are  coming  to  know  that  they  must 
get,  nr  develop,  better  carpet  sales¬ 
men.  Here  again  the  specialty  store 
has  shown  the  way— often  headed 
by  a  former  department  store  buy¬ 
er,  or  the  keenest  type  of  floor  sales¬ 
man,  who  has  struck  out  for  him¬ 
self.  He  knows  all  the  tricks  but  is 
out  to  build  a  sound  business  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  ever-widening  circle 
of  customers.  The  best  carpet  sell¬ 
ing  is  done  by  $  1 50,0()0-a-year 
stores,  staffed  by  five  men. 

Some  Specialty  Methods 

“A  specialty  store  man  knows  the 
carpet  he  sells  must  do  its  share  in 
creating  an  ensemble  that  will  satis¬ 
fy  the  customer.  He  knows  at  least 
the  elements  of  decoration.  He 
knows  color  is  paramount  with 
women.  So  that  if  a  rose-colored 
Htxtr-covering  becomes  popidar,  al¬ 
most  any  pattern  of  that  color  will 
sell. 

“How  shall  such  selling  weapons 
be  used?  Department  stores  don’t 
have  real  facilities  for  soliciting  in 
the  home.  Salesmen  on  the  floor 
should  have  time  off  several  morn¬ 
ings  a  week  to  solicit  business— not 
merely  by  phone  but  by  ringing 
d(X)rlxdls.  [Department  stores 
would  probably  look  with  no  more 
favor  upon  such  ‘cold  turkey’ 
selling  of  carjx;ts  and  rugs  than 
they  do  upon  nearly  every  other 
sort  c)f  canvassing— ED.] 

“I  don’t  suggest  that  Christmas 
presents  be  given  to  certain  suc¬ 
cessful  architects,  as  is  the  practice 
of  some  sftecialty  stores,  but  I  do 
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ALA.,  Birmingham  3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
CAL.,  Fresno  8 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co. 

CAL.,  Los  Angeles  14— Butler  Bros. 

Los  Angeles  14 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co. 
CAL..  San  Francisco  19 — Butler  Bros. 

San  Francisco  6 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 
COL.,  Denver  2 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 
CONN.,  New  Haven  1  I — Colman  Levin  Co. 

FLA.,  Jacksonville  6 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 
FLA.,  Miami  36 — Irving  Distributors,  Inc. 

Miami  27 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

CA.,  Atlanta  3 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

ILL,  Chicago  8 — Clabman  Bros. 

I  Chicago  54 — Neidhoefer  &  Co. 

Chicago  54 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
IJjJ"  Evansville  10— Small  &  Schelosky  Co. 

JJJO..  Indianapolis  4 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
INO.,  Richmond — The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co..  Tnc. 
lA.,  Des  Moines  9 — Renard  L  noleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 
„  Des  Moines  8 — Schmitt  &  Henry  Mf  g.  Co..  I  nc. 
AT.,  Louisville  2 — Otis  Hidden  Co..  Inc. 

,  Louisville  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Monroe — Monroe  Hardware  Co. 

New  Orleans  1 3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
MD.,  Baltimore  3 — Butler  Bros. 

®8l7'niore  1 — J.  J.  Haines  O  Co. 

•■ASS.,  Boston  14 — Colman  Levin  Co.  ' 

Boston  10 — Prescott  &  Co. 

■FASS..  Springfield  4 — Colman  Levin  Co. 


MICH..  Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Co. 

Detroit  26— Lott  &  Ceckler 
MICH.,  Crand  Rapids  2 — Lott  &  Ceckler 
MINN.,  Minneapolis  3 — Butler  Bros. 

Minneapolis  5 — Lasher  Carpet  Cr  Lino.  Co. 
MO.,  Kansas  City  8 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 
MO..  St.  Louis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 
MONT.,  Butte— F.  E.  Buck  Sales  Co. 

NEB.,  Omaha  1 — Orchard  &  Wilhelm  Co. 

N.Y.,  Binghamton— -Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

N.Y.,  Buffalo  3 — Lott  &  Ceckler 
Buffalo  5 — H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 

N.Y.,  New  York  City  16 — Crockett  &  Buss.  Inc. 

New  York  City  16 — Lack  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 

N.Y.,  Rochester  4 — Columbia  Distributors,  Inc. 

N.Y.,  Syracuse  15 — Columbia  D  stnbutors,  Inc. 

N.Y.,  Utica  4 — Columbia  Distributors,  Inc. 

N.  C..  Asheville — Allison-Erwm  Co. 

N.  C..  Charlotte  1 — Allison-Erwm  Co. 

N.  C.,  High  Point — All  son-Erwin  Co. 

OHIO,  Cincinnati  2 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
OHIO.  Cleveland  1  5 — Lott  Cr  Ceckler 
OHIO,  Columbus  15 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
OKLA.,  OklahomaCity  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

OklahomaCity  2 — Renard  Linoleum  &  RugCo. 
ORE..  Portland  8 — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

Portland  4 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 

PA.,  Allentown— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

PA..  Erie— H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 


PA.,  Harrisburg — Capital  Bedding  Co. 

PA.,  Philadelphia  6 — Butler  Bros. 

Philadelphia  7— S.  Wolf  Cr  Sons 
PA.,  Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  Cr  Bro.,  Inc. 

Pittsburgh  22 — Ceo.  Wehn  &  Co. 

PA.,  Reading — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

PA.,  Scranton — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

R.  I.,  Providence  3 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

S.  C..  Creenville — Allison-Erwin  Co. 

TENN.,  Chattanooga  2 — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 
TENN.,  Knoxville  6 — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 
TENN.,  Memphis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 
TEX.,  Dallas  I — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Dallas  1 — Renard  L. noleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 

TEX..  El  Paso — El  Paso  Whsle.  Carpet  Cr  Furn.  Co.,  Inc. 
TEX.,  Houston  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Houston  2 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 

TEX..  San  Antonio  6— Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

UTAH.  Salt  Lake  City — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 

VA.,  Norfolk — J.  J.  Ha  ncs  Cr  Co. 

VA..  Richmond — J.  J.  Haines  Cr  Co. 

WASH..  Seattle  14 — Marshall  Wells  Co. 

Seattle  1 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  &  Co. 
WASH..  Sookane — Marshal  I- Wei  Is  Co. 

Sookane  8 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 

W.VA.,  Charleston  2 1  — Cuthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 
W.VA.,  Huntington  7 — Watts.  Ritter  Cr  Co. 

W.VA.,  Parkersburg — Cuthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 
Wise.,  Milwaukee  3 — Neidhoefer  &  Co. 
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believe  lhal  outdoor  work,  iiieetiug 
prospects  on  their  home  grounds, 
helps  to  get  a  sales  lorce  into  a 
gotxl  frame  of  mind.  Probably  you 
know  (a  principal  sales 

executive  of  a  leading  carpet  mill) . 
Not  so  many  years  ago  the  depress¬ 
ion  caused  him  and  others  to  be 
eased  out  of  one  of  the  finest  old- 
line  houses.  So  he  and  two  pals 
t(K>k  tlt^ee  moderate-price  rugs, 
heaved  them  into  the  back  seat  of 
his  car  and  set  off  on  a  tour  of 
selling.  In  three  weeks  the  trio 
sold  450  rugs  ...  I  think  that  last 
sentence  of  only  eight  words  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  anything  I’ve 
yet  said.” 

Other  Interviews 

Space  restrictions  make  necessary 
quick  termination  of  this  report. 
From  our  cuff  we  copy  these  few 
notes  made  during  interviews  with 
other  floorcovering  manufacturers. 

“Our  p>ostwar  volume  will  be  50 
percent  higher  than  normal  .  .  . 
Coupons  have  long  been  a  feature 
of  our  national  advertising.  In  a 
year  250,000  coupons  are  mailed 
to  us  by  consumers  who  want  the 
booklet  we  offer.  Of  these,  about 
15,000  later  write  us  to  ask  the 
advice  of  our  decorating  depart¬ 
ment.  Each  day  we  receive  thou¬ 
sands  of  coupons  and  later  advise 
our  distributors— who  have  found 
these  leads  enormously  productive.” 

One  of  the  largest  makers  of 
hard-surface  floorcoverings:  “Our 
business  should  double  after  the 
war.  .\t  present  it  is  clogged  up 
with  t<K)  many  seconds,  too  many 
patterns,  too  many  grades,  too 
much  price  competition.  Such  a 
shortage  of  help  to  lay  linoleum 
that  some  department  stores  are 
trying  to  induce  customers  to  ‘lay 
their  own’,  in  square  yard  sections. 

.  .  .  .\fter  the  war,  shortage  of  hard- 
w<M)d  is  likely;  so  maybe  linoleum 
will  come  into  its  own,  perhaps 
with  rugs  laid  on  top.  Department 
stores  rarely  promote  manufactur¬ 
er’s  name,  because  the  little  local 
dealer  with  lower  overhead  will 
shave  big  store’s  featured  price. 
That  little  shop  grabs  off  the  big 
store’s  business;  big  stores  should 
combat  that  by  selling  style.  .  .  . 
You  can’t  make  money  unless  you’ll 
spend  some.  I  know  retail  floor- 
covering  salesmen  who  make  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000  a  year.” 


The  Shoe  Department  Postwar! 


ircing  Groanman:  ’WH.\T  MUST  \VE  do  to  mff.t 
THE  GRE.\TER  competition  AETER  VICTORY? 
SHOULDN’T  WE  TACKLE  THE  LOWEST  POINT  OF 
PRODUCTION-BETTER  SHOES-AND  PRODUCE  .MORE 
OF  THEM^ ’* 


IN  an  eight  week  journey  around 
the  country  visiting  many  types 
of  cities  most  every  retailer  that 
I  visited  said  to  me,  “Do  you  realize 
how  many  new  customers  we  are 
making  for  better  shoes?  What 
|x.‘rcentage  of  them  do  you  think 
w’e  will  retain  for  better  shtx's  after 
the  war  is  over?” 

My  answer  usually  is— I  wish  I 
knew.  I  can  guess,  but  first,  let’s 
see  who  bought  better  shoes  before 
the  war.  Let’s  take  each  classifica¬ 
tion  and  try  to  set  up  a  plus  or 
minus  condition  for  each  class. 
Pin  your  answer  up  on  the  wall 
and  then  check  against  it  every 
90  days  until  the  war  is  over.  I 
don’t  think  any  of  us  have  the  right 
to  make  a  definite  decision  for 
more  than  90  days. 

For  example,  prior  to  the  war, 
of  shoes  retailed  at  SI 0.95  and  up, 
the  following  class  of  women  pur¬ 
chased  them:  (I'hese  figures  are 
the  result  of  a  survey  made  in  178 
cities) 

OCCUPATIOXS: 


do  so  many  of  their  shoes  kxjk  alike 
in  all  grades?  Why  is  there  so  much 
sameness  to  our  retail  stocks  when 
we  go  into  a  peak  of  a  season?  W  hy 
don’t  the  manufacturers  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it? 

I  tell  them  I  will  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  by  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  manufacturers- 
but  I  don’t  want  them  to  complain 
t(X)  much  because  I  wouldn’t  want 
the  lietter  shoe  industry  to  lose  our 
seasonal  sales  to  you  gentlemen  in 
size  4-B’s.  W'e  appreciate  this  busi¬ 
ness  very  much— really  we  do— but 
in  a  spirit  of  thinking  of  what  to 
do  after  victory,  I  have  a  suggestion 
to  make— namely,  why  emulate  ex¬ 
actly  a  given  design  of  an  origina¬ 
tion  manufacturer?  Why  not  take 
the  inspiration  from  the  trend? 
Wliy  not  create  your  own  trend? 

Just  see  what  has  happened  to 
the  apparel  industry  since  the 
European  supplies  for  fashion  have 
been  shut  off  to  them.  Fhere  is 
created  self-expression  of  each  man- 


Office  Workers 
Salesgirls 
School  I'eachers 
N  urses 
Housewives 

Wives  of  Professional  Men 

Executives 

Store  Owners 

Wealthy  and  Society  Women 
Any  other  classification 


16.8% 

6.3 

8.9 

3.6 
23.7 

7.9 

7.5 
5.2 

14.6 

5.5 


TOTAL:  lOfU^ 

ESTIMATED  IXCOME  GROUPS: 

ANNUAL  INCOME: 

Less  than  $3,000  46.40^ 

$3,000  to  $5,000  20.3 

$5,000  to  $10,000  21.2 

$10,000  and  up  12.1 


Sales  clerks  in  sh(X‘  departments 
and  shoe  stores  carrying  more  than 
one  price  line,  often  ask  me— why 


TOTAL:  lOO^p 

*/n>ing  Grossman,  sales  manager,  1.  .Miller 
&  Sons,  Xeu’  York,  speaking  before  the 
Xational  Shoe  Retailers  Association  In¬ 
dustry  Conference. 
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ufaciurci — it  has  creattcl  a  greater 
sell-<()i>iitlenre  within  his  organiza¬ 
tion— and  a  greater  resjxxt  lor  their 
|)r(Khic  t  and  brand.  I  hey  are  reads 
for  alter  victory  to  do  a  better  Job 
on  lasliion— and  to  make  the  in¬ 
ventories  ol  their  merchants  more 
valualtle  and  more  productive  to 
sales. 

Price  Line  Simplification 

I  he  question  ol  price  lines  in  the 
inde|K‘ndent  store— the  store  that 
features  more  than  one  grade— the 
department  store— the  family  shoe 
store  —  the  average  .\merican 
woman’s  shoe  store. 

Dealers  would  like  to  know — 
will  all  present  price  lines  continue? 
They  don’t  understand  the  reason 
or  logic  for  ail  the  price  lines.  I 
realize  that  I  have  touched  on  a 
very  dangerous  and  sensitive  sub¬ 
ject— but  really,  it  is  a  serious  one. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  in 
the  women’s  shoe  industry  of  this 
country  the  following  price  lines 
are  manufactured  on  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  and  realize  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  expected  to  choose  the  price 
lines  necessary  for  the  success  of 
their  stores,  we  must  agree  that 
there  is  something  about  price  lines 
that  will  have  to  be  changed  after 
victory  comes.  In  stores  that  I 
visited  I  have  found  the  following 
price  lines  existing— either  partially 
or  whollv; 

S2.95  -  SSAb  -  S3.95  -  S4.45  -  'S4.95 
S5.45  -  S5.95  -  S6.50  -  S6.95  -  S7.95 
$8.95  -  S9.95  -  S 1 0.95  -  S 1 1 .95  -  S 1 2.95 
SI  3.95  -  etc. 

I  am  certain  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  lower  price  brackets 
are  better  qualified  to  answer  the 
.American  retailer  than  we  are. 
However,  success  of  retailing  better 
shoes  depends  upon  the  total 
amount  of  monev  invested  in  in¬ 
ventories  by  the  retailers— and  I 
should  like  to  have  you  gentlemen 
know  that  studies  are  being  made 
by  the  better  shoe  industry,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  dealers,  to  deter¬ 
mine  logical  price  lines  for  the 
markets  of  tomorrow. 

•  •  • 

.After  the  war  is  over  and  labor 
markets  are  free  again,  and  factory- 
space  is  available  for  greater  pro¬ 


duction— when  we  can  fiarness  the 
knowledge  learned  in  wartime  pro¬ 
duction-will  the  production  of 
lower  price  shoes  be  greater?  Will 
the  total  units  ol  shoes  produced 
in  this  country  grow— or  will  bet¬ 
ter  shoes  lx.'  in  greater  demand? 
-And  who  will  produce  them? 

That  sums  up  the  average  trend 
of  thinking  that  1  find  cross¬ 
country.  riiere  are  many  answers, 
but  the  must  important  should 
come  from  the  .American  consum¬ 
er— so  again  we  made  a  survey,  and 
the  following  statements  seem  to 
sum  up  the  general  opinion  of  the 
average  .American  woman; 

She  says,  “I  get  mighty  tired  of 
hearing  people  say  I  am  buying 
better  things  only  be  cause  the  war 
has  increased  my  income.  It  just 
isn’t  so.  I  have  always  wanted  bet¬ 
ter  merchandise,  but  somehow— the 
stores  where  I  like  to  shop  seldom 
had  what  I  wanted— or  if  they  did 
have  it.  I  couldn’t  find  it.” 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
this  after  victory?  .And  who  will  do 
it?  Can  better  shoes  be  sold  in 
towns  other  than  the  first  50  cities 
in  this  country? 

Merchants  in  towns  having  popu¬ 
lation  from  25,0(K)  to  80,000  are 
experiencing  so  many  inquiries  for 
lietter  shoes  that  they  are  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  they  shouldn’t  consider 
making  an  investment  in  this 


branch  ol  the  industry  after  victory. 

•Vnother  question  that  is  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  most  dealers 
is— what  effect  will  s{X‘nding  for 
hard  gtxxfs  after  the  war  have  on 
the  available  purchasing  power  for 
sluK’s,  accessories  and  clothes? 

That  is  something  to  think  about, 
when  you  consider  the  resjxmse  to 
[a  survey  indicating  consumer  pre- 
uctupatiun  with  home  furnishings, 
automobiles  and  appliances]. 

Of  course  the  consumers  intend 
to  buy  shoes  and  accessories— but 
why  take  it  for  granted?  Isn’t  the 
result  of  this  survey  a  signal  for  us 
to  do  something  different — some¬ 
thing  to  convince  the  .American 
woman  that  she  should  spend  more 
for  shoes  and  accessories?  Of  course, 
fashion  will  play  an  important  part 
—so  will  fit. 

.Are  we  going  to  be  the  same  old 
shoe  stores  or  shoe  departments— 
the  same  old  manufacturers  and 
sales  managers?  What  must  we  do 
with  ourselves  and  our  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
greater  competition  after  victory? 

Shouldn’t  we  tackle  the  lowest 
point  of  production— namely,  bet¬ 
ter  shoes— and  produce  more  of 
them  because  now  we  have  learned 
that  even  prior  to  the  war  more 
.American  women  wanted  more  and 
better  shoes  than  were  made  avail¬ 
able? 


Miiion  Goldberg:  “IT  is  signific.\nt  th.\t  .\t 
.A.  TIME  LIKE  THIS  M.ACY’S  IS  .ABOUT  TO  OPEN  A  BET¬ 
TER  SALON.  THE  PURPOSE  IS  TO  DO  .A  CONCENTR.A- 
TION  JOB  WE’VE  NEVER  DONE  RIGHT  BEFORE  ON 
BETTER  SHOES.”* 


The  question  naturally  comes 
up,  “Why  are  shoe  depart¬ 
ments  a  weak  link  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field?”  The  best  we 
can  say  for  the  department  store 
operation  is  that  it  has  a  little  of 
everything,  and  nothing  of  its  own. 

Let  us  take  for  example,  a  de¬ 
partment  store  which  has  a  total 
volume  of  $10,000,000.  Let  us  say 
that  they  are  doing  by  normal 

*Milton  Goldberg,  shoe  buyer,  R.  H. 
Mary  &  Co.,  Inc.,  speaking  before  the 
\ational  Shoe  Retailers  Association  In¬ 
dustry  Conference. 


standards  a  reasonable  shoe  job 
of  $450,000  a  year.  The  store  oc¬ 
cupies  a  key  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  what  do  the  shoe  de¬ 
partments  stand  for?  Well,  in 
women’s  shoes  they  will  cover  a 
range  of  $3  to  $15  including 
both  style  and  corrective  shoes  in 
many  of  the  ranges.  In  children’s 
shoes  they  will  have  six  price  lines. 
In  men’s  shoes  they  will  cover  the 
entire  range.  There  will  be  an  up>- 
stairs  department,  a  main  floor  de¬ 
partment,  and  basement  depart- 
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mem.  lliey  will  try  to  cover  the 
slipper  job  in  most  ranges.  I  he  re¬ 
sult  is  that  in  each  phase  ol  the  shoe 
job  this  important  department  store 
has  I  he  weakest  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  in  town.  Ihe  specialty  stores 
have  the  best  assorttnent  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  top  brackets,  the  chain 
beats  him  in  the  \olnme  biackets, 
and  the  brand  store  acioss  the  street 
oilers  a  much  luller  assortment  and 
style  iti  the  middle  price  range 
brand.  I  he  shoe  buyer  is  running 
his  business  in  the  departmetit  store 
way  of  trying  to  have  everything. 

'Ihe  objective  lor  departmetit 
stores  in  the  next  period  must  be 
to  make  a  real  reason  lor  them¬ 
selves  in  the  distribution  of  shoes 
in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  this 
program  must  tie  in  with  the  pro¬ 
jects  under  way  with  a  great  manv 
department  stores,  because  post¬ 
war  will  see  a  great  change  in  de¬ 
partment  stores.  I'he  trend  of  es¬ 
tablishing  branches  will  continue 
in  greater  measure,  stores  w'ill  re¬ 
shuffle  to  attain  more  profitable  use 
of  space,  mechanization  will  come 
in  to  make  many  department  store 
systems  automatic,  elaliorate  face 
liftings  will  be  undertaken. 

Concentration  Essential 

But  intrinsically  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ments  have  the  problem  of  setting 
a  new  course  for  themsehes.  .\n(l 
in  my  opinion  that  means  one  thing 
—concentration.  This  meatis  that 
the  shoe  department  will  do  a  job 
at  the  best  levels  of  its  store’s 
market  but  not  at  all  levels.  In¬ 
stead  of  eight  price  lines  there 
will  be  three,  but  these  will  be  done 
right  from  the  point  of  view  ol 
stocks,  presentation,  and  promo¬ 
tion.  In  that  way  the  talents  of  the 
department  store  for  promotion 
and  c(K)rdination  will  help  the  shoe 
department  do  the  best  job  at  the 
level  of  that  store.  If,  for  example, 
a  store  is  out  to  do  a  real  S8.95 
style  job  they  will  develop  a  setting 
for  that  grade,  the  service  will  be 
in  keeping,  the  promotions  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  it.  -Stocks  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  suitable.  They  will  be 
experts  and  specialists  in  that  story. 
They  will  end  up,  I  am  sure,  with 
more  business  and  a  solid  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  consumers’  eyes. 

The  success  of  department  store 
merchandising  is  important  to  the 
industrv  as  a  whole.  For  shoes  have 


until  receiuly  gone  a  long  way 
from  the  pure  utility  phase.  Shoes 
in  c(jlors,  shoes  for  the  occasion  had 
become  part  of  the  .American  stand¬ 
ard  of  li\ing.  It  will  take  drama 
and  interest  to  further  this  trend. 
No  one  can  do  it  better  than  the 
department  stores  if  they  concen¬ 
trate.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  supply  department 
stores  to  gear  themsehes  in  fashion 
and  drama  to  back  this  program. 
.V  real  coordination  of  model  re¬ 
tail  and  manufacturers  stocks  would 
help  reduce  the  size  problem  to 
a  minimum. 

It  is  significant  that  at  a  time 
like  this  Macy’s  is  about  to  open 
a  better  salon.  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  that  we  have  an  o\er- 
supply  of  fine  shoes,  or  that  it  is 
easy  to  properly  staff  such  a  sec- 

Mrcing  Edison:  “IT  is 


ONE  ol  the  lirst  things  that 
shoe  retailers  will  have  to 
do  with  victory,  if  it  is  not 
done  while  we  are  all  fighting  for 
it,  is  to  restore  low  price  shoes 
to  the  American  public. 

'Fhere  is  an  ample  stock  on  hand 
at  present,  but  this  is  not  a  moving 
stock.  It  is  not  selling  at  a  rate  to 
warrant  its  replenishment.  It  is  a 
stock  that  is  rapidly  deteriorating 
in  salability  value,  and  one  that  will 
have  to  be  mo\ed  in  one  form  or 
another,  perhaps  shipped  out  of 
the  .American  market,  if  huge  loss¬ 
es  to  low  price  distributors  are  to 
lie  prevented.  It  is  quite  possible 
when  \'ictory  comes,  only  shoes  re¬ 
tailing  for  S5  and  above  will  be 
available  for  adults  in  contrast 
to  the  pre-war  situation  when  the 
greatest  number  of  shoes  were 
sold  at  S5  and  down.  I'his  after- 
victory  condition  in  which  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  [tublic  may  find  it¬ 
self,  will  be  the  result  of  various 
regulations  that  are  dovetailing  to 
Itring  this  about.  Foremost  of  these 
is  tlie  shoe  rationing  procedure 
which  limits  the  consumer  to  quan¬ 
tity  without  regard  to  grade  or 
price.  Obviously  when  consumers 
arc  limited  to  a  few  pairs  of  ration- 

*In'ins  Edison,  vice-president,  Edison 
Pros.  Stores,  speaking  before  the  National 
Shoe  Retailers  Industry  Conference. 


tion.  The  purpose  is  to  do  a  con¬ 
centration  job  that  we  have  never 
done  right  before— the  presentation 
and  servicing  needed  for  belter 
grade  shoes.  And  since  that  is  one 
of  our  long  term  ol)jecti\'es,  why 
not  start  now? 

Many  of  our  presept  day  ac¬ 
tivities  can  clear  the  track  for 
what  we  plan  to  do  later.  The 
size  and  distribution  of  our  stocks 
must  be  related  to  what  we  expect 
to  do  rather  than  with  what  we  are 
doing.  If  we  are  going  to  special¬ 
ize  in  staples,  it  is  as  important  to 
keep  iq>  our  sizes  now  as  it  will  be 
later.  If  doing  a  style  job  is  one 
of  our  oitjectives  then  we  must 
recognize  that  style  obsolescence  of 
present  stocks  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  new  era  of  shoe  styles  and 
constructions. 


cd  footwear  per  year,  regardless  of 
grade  or  price,  the  consumer  pur¬ 
chases  only  the  best  grade  and  that 
is  often  associated  with  the  highest 
price.  With  insufficient  interest  in 
low-price  rationed  shoes  to  warrant 
their  continued  manufacture,  the 
unused  materials  in  an  era  of 
scarce  supply  find  their  way  into 
higher  priced  shoes. 

While  the  rationing  procedure  is 
devitalizing  the  demand  for  lower 
priced  rationed  shoes,  regulations 
in  other  governmental  departments 
are  dovetailing  to  restrict  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  non-rat ioned  shoes  to 
which  lower  price  distributors  must 
turn  in  order  to  keep  their  section 
of  the  industry  at  the  service  of  the 
public.  One  example  is  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  two  tone  non-rationed 
shoes  although  the  materials  are 
available.  'Fhere  is  no  restraint  in 
the  manufacture  of  two  tone  dresses, 
hats,  socks  or  neckwear.  Why  shoes? 
We  do  not  restrain  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  above  mentioned  lines 
to  save  labor.  Why  on  footw'car? 
Permission  to  make  two  tone  non- 
rationed  shoes  w'oidd  strengthen 
the  lower  priced  shoe  field  since 
most  non-rationed  shoes  are  bought 
in  that  price  zone,  and  it  would 
give  us  less  work  to  do  in  restoring 
balance  when  victory  comes. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


QUITE  POSSIBLE  THAT 
WHEN  VICTORY  COMES  ONLY  SHOES  RETAILING  EOR 
$5  AND  ABOVE  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  EOR  ADULTS.  ”* 
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or 

general 

newspaper? 


It  would  be  going  a  long  way  to  call  The  New 
York  Times  a  trade  paper.  Yet,  in  addition  to 
giving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
the  complete,  accurate  news  of  the  day.  The 
Times  does  function  as  a  spirited  organ 
for  the  fashion  trade. 

Referred  to  as  a  fashion  guide  by  smart  women 
everywhere.  The  Times  is  read,  also,  by  84 
out  of  every  100  department  store  executives 
and  buyers  throughout  the  country  (as 
found  in  a  recent  survey).  Fashion  adver¬ 
tisers  innumerable,  keenly  aware  of  this  tw’o- 
way  influence,  have  “taken  the  tip” — and 
have  ended  up  by  calling  over  their  secretaries 
and  dictating  letters  like  this  one,  from 
A.  Sandler  Company  of  Boston,  shoe 
manufacturer : 


“As  a  result  of  our  full-page  advertisement 
in  The  New  York  Times,  dealers 
throughout  the  country  reported  sub¬ 
stantial  direct  sales  ...  we  received  413 
letters  from  consumers  requesting  names 
of  local  dealers  .  .  .  259  letters  from  people 
wanting  to  buy  the  advertised  shoes 
directly  from  us  ...  16  letters  from 
dealers  asking  for  franchises  .  .  .” 


Like  the  best  of  trade  papers.  The  Times  brings 
retailers  and  manufacturers  together.  And 
like  the  best  of  general  newspapers,  it  brings 
consumers  into  the  stores. 


the  new  york  times 


"all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print” 
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And  Also — Why  Can’t  a  Man 
Buy  a  Comfortable  Chair? 

WE  WIND  UP  THIS  MONTH'S  EXPLORATION  OF  POST¬ 
WAR  PROSPECTS  WITH  A  BRIEF  SALLY  INTO  THE  FUR¬ 
NITURE  DEPARTMENT,  GUIDED  BY  A  VERY  ARTICULATE 
BUT— BY  REQUEST— ANONYMOUS  CONTRIBUTOR 


Another  regvtlation  that  is  dove¬ 
tailing  to  eliminate  low  price  foot¬ 
wear  is  the  Pricing  Amendment  to 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation,  known  as  Amendment  71, 
which  specihcally  controls  prices  at 
which  non-rationed  shoes  may  be 
sold  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers.  When  the  price  con¬ 
trol  law  went  into  effect  in  May 
1942,  a  squeeze  on  mark-up  occur¬ 
red  because  under  this  law  retail 
prices  were  frozen  at  the  March 
1942  level.  Because  of  the  rapid 
upward  trend  in  manufacturing 
and  wholesale  prices  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  time,  retailers  found 
that  they  could  not  replace  the 
same  shoes  at  the  same  price  for 
which  they  bought  them  months 
previously.  This  wasn’t  so  bad  in 
1942  because  rationing  did  not  go 
into  effect  until  February  1943.  Re¬ 
tailers  enjoyed  high  sales  volume 
and  rapid  turnover  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year  of  1942.  Now  that  shoes 
have  been  rationed  down  to  a  lower 
volume,  particularly  lower  priced 
shoes,  they  cannot  remain  available 
at  a  mark-up  that  prevailed  when 
the  volume  was  high.  A  product  as 
well  as  labor  must  have  a  living 
wage.  The  allowable  mark-up 
should  consider  the  effect  of  ration¬ 
ing  on  volume. 

Restore  the  Volume  Range 

What  we  will  do  with  victory  is 
to  restore  the  low  price  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  department  store 
(which  may  be  gone  by  that  time) , 
put  back  the  basement  department 
in  the  wider  range  shoe  store  and 
bring  back  the  exclusively  lower 
price  store.  The  rationing  method, 
the  reluctance  to  give  complete 
freedom  of  design  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  non-rationed  shoes.pf  non- 
critical  materials,  the  pricing  phi¬ 
losophy  which  disallows  the  profit 
margin  needed  to  keep  a  low  price 
product  alive  are  all  things  that 
will  give  the  low  priced  section  of 
the  industry  plenty  to  do  when 
victory  comes. 

Mass  distribution  and  manufac¬ 
turing  have  always  delivered  low 
prices  to  the  American  public.  Any 
unnecessary  disruption  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  unnecessarily  increases  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  vast  majority  of  our 
population  and  feeds  the  furnace 
of  inflation. 


There  is  a  friend  of  mine 
who  has  a  habit  of  inviting 
me  to  his  home  by  saying, 
“Let’s  go  up  to  the  house  and  find 
a  couple  of  comfortable  chairs.’’ 
We  go,  but  we  do  not  find  the  com¬ 
fortable  chairs.  Nor,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  I  ever  find  a  comfortable 
chair  in  anyone’s  house  or  in  the 
stores  where  chairs  are  sold.  I'hat 
may  need  a  bit  of  explaning  un¬ 
less,  as  in  my  case,  one  happens 
to  have  a  bad  back.  Chairs’are  not 
commonly  made  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  have  bad  backs.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  ask 
"why”  and  also  to  suggest  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  period  after 
the  war. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  un¬ 
fortunates  there  are  in  the  United 
States  who  suffer  from  ailments 
which  affect  their  backs,  but  the 
number  must  be  legion.  No  one 
has  stopped  to  think  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  inherent  in  a 
multitude  of  lame  backs. 

Do  You  Fit  Four  Chair? 

Chairs,  presumably,  are  made  for 
those  who  are  normal  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  anatomy  of  those 
who  have  no  back  afflictions  in 
most  cases  does  not  fit  chairs  any 
better  than  is  the  case  with  the 
handicapped,  but  being  strong  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  notice  the  griev¬ 
ous  mistakes  of  those  who  make 
and  sell  chairs.  I’he  average  person 
never  will  be  conscious  of  the  sins 
of  the  chair  makers  until  his  back 
is  clutched  by  arthritis  or  some 
other  disabling  ailment.  Then  he 
will  suddenly  realize  that  manu¬ 
facturers  know  nothing  about  mak¬ 
ing  comfortable  chairs,  that  retail 
furniture  buyers  know  even  less 
than  the  manufacturers  and  that 
the  homemaker  knows  least  of  all. 


W’e  do  not  know  for  how  many 
thousand  years  chairs  have  been 
made  but  we  venture  the  statement 
that  in  30  years  the  automobile 
manufacturers  have  learned  more 
about  comfortable  seating  than  the 
chair  industry  has  learned  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

I'he  designers  and  manufacturers 
of  chairs,  the  furniture  buyers  and 
the  general  public  seem  to  be  more 
influenced  by  appearance  than  by 
anything  else.  If  a  chair  is  huge 
enough  and  is  sufficiently  overstuff¬ 
ed  in  its  upholstery  it  is  presumed 
it  must  be  a  comfortable  chair. 
I'hat  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Nearly  all  of  the  chairs  which  are 
regarded  as  comfortable  are  too 
long  in  the  seat  from  front  to 
back.  That  means  that  unless  the 
feet  are  to  be  lifted  from  the  floor 
and  the  legs  stretched  straight  out, 
the  spine  cannot  possibly  touch 
the  chair  back  except  at  the 
shoulders.  The  fellow  w'ith  a  bad 
back  finds  such  a  chair  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture. 

.Another  fault  which  is  common 
with  practically  all  chairs  is  that 
the  seat  cushion  being  level,  when 
not  in  use,  the  weight  of  the  body 
causes  it  to  slope  downward  and 
forward  so  that  the  occupant  is 
eternally  sliding  forward  with  the 
consequent  discomfort  of  turning 
one’s  clothing  into  a  device  to  cut 
one  in  half  vertically.  Auto¬ 
mobile  designers  have  overcome 
this  by  making  the  seat  lower  at 
the  back  than  at  the  front.  The 
automobile  seat  also  is  never  made 
so  deep  from  front  to  back  that  the 
occupant’s  back  is  out  of  contact 
with  the  back  of  the  seat.  Instead 
the  back  of  the  automobile  seat  is 
curved  convexly  to  allow  for  the 
curve  of  the  sitter’s  back. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not 
merely  to  give  voice  to  loud  cries 
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You  Will  Know  Them 


Here  are  the  ’’identification  tags” 
of  members  of  one  oj  America’s 
great  Textile  Families.  Integrity  of 
merchandise  is  assured  wherever 
you  find  this  emblem— 


BOSEHABT 

*  SAISS  * 


a  Divisioo  of  Simmons  Company 
40  Worth  St.  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


BEDSPREADS  MATTRESS  TICKINGS 


DECORATIVE 

FABRICS 

FLANNELETTE 


TABLE  NAFERY 


WORK  B  SFORT 
SHIRTS 


of  pain  and  dissatisfaction  l)ut 
rather  to  suggest  that  this  situa¬ 
tion  presents  a  real  op|jorttinity  to 
alert  furniture  departments. 

At  present  there  are  millions  of 
our  men  in  the  armed  forces.  W'hen 
the  fighting  is  over  there  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  men  whose  wounds 
have  made  them  particularly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  furniture  which  they 
have  to  use.  If  we  add  these  wound¬ 
ed  veterans  to  the  huge  numljer 
of  people  who  in  peace  times  do 
not  have  wholly  normal  hacks,  it 
woidd  seem  that  we  shall  have  a 
very  substantial  percentage  of  tl;e 
jjopulation  who  will  be  delighted 
to  find  that  some  thoughtfid  store 
has  had  an  eye  to  their  comfort. 

In  order  to  meet  and  develop 
this  demand,  which  should  be  very 
profitable,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  fill  the  furniture  department 
w'ith  a  lot  of  weird  freaks  in  the 
line  of  chairs.  For  all  except  those 
whose  state  of  disability  requires 
unusual  provision  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  have  furniture  which 
is  constructed  on  sane  lines. 

Chromium  and  Yellow  Marvel 

When  we  tleah  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  oursehes  we  set  t)ut  to  find 
a  chair  which  would  resemble  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  an  automobile  seat.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  such  a  chair  in 


the  leading  furniture  departments 
but  finally,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
we  located  a  manufacturer  who  had 
such  a  chair  in  his  catalog  and 
gratefully  we  bought  it  from  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  an  anachron¬ 
ism  in  our  living  room.  It  is  at 
odds  with  every  other  stick  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  place.  Its  imitation 
leather  scat,  in  yellow,  and  its 
chromium  pipe  , frame  merit  the 
contempt  of  all  the  other  pieces, 
but  it  is  comfortable.  So  com¬ 
fortable  in  fact  that  we  have  to 
fight  for  its  possession. 

A  living  room  furnished  with  a 
number  of  such  chairs  would  be  of 
such  appearance  as  to  suggest  an 
airway  ticket  office.  We  shudder 
at  the  way  such  a  room  woidd 
look.  It  is  our  thesis  that  chairs 
of  more  normal  appearance  could 
be  built  on  the  same  principles 
as  this  chromium  and  yellow  marvel 
and  thus  without  sacrifice  of  ap¬ 
pearance  or  convention,  chairs 
could  be  comfortable. 

W'e  are  not  going  faddist  on  the 
({uestion  of  “correct  posture”  but 
we  do  have  the  conviction  that  the 
chairs  one  finds  in  the  average 
home— as  well  as  in  hotels  and 
other  public  places— arc  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  contribution  to  the  health 
of  the  people.  If  we  follow  this 
theme  long  enough  we  probably 

\ 


shall  he  declaring  that  it  is  the»“ 
jnisfit  chairs  which  used  in  earlier 
life  are  the  cause  of  the  many  bad 
backs  which  come  later.  It  could 
be  so. 

What  we  have  said  about  living 
room  chairs  also  applies  to  straight 
chairs,  boudoir  chairs  antf  bedroom 
chairs.  To  the  person  with  less 
than  a  normal  back  they  are  all 
anathema.  Any  chair  in  which  a 
person  may  have  to  sit  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  needs  redesign- 
•ng. 

.\bout  the  wing  chairs  which 
compress  the  shoulders  and  a  score 
of  other  bad  points  we  say  nothing. 
Even  if  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  strong  back  you  can  find 
out  a  lot  of  things  about  the  chairs 
in  your  furniture  department  by 
just  trying  a  few  of  them. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  according  to  the 
newspapers,  is  now  conducting  a 
long  scries  of  careful  experiments 
to  ascertain  how  its  car  seats  and 
chairs  can  be  made  more  comfor- 
able  for  the  post-war  traveler.  In 
this  regard,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Pullman  company  does  not  sell 
these  car  seats  and  chairs.  .At  the 
end  of  a  trip,  if  the  traveler  was 
not  entirely  comfortable,  he  can 
forget  about  it,  but  when  you  sell 
into  a  man’s  home  an  overgrown 
monstrosity  which  must  have  been 
designed  by  the  torturers  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  you  have  given 
him  cause  to  hate  your  name  for 
manv  years  to  come— even  if  he 
never  consciously  realizes  what  you 
have  done  to  him. 

It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  an 
intelligent  step  in  planning  for  the 
postwar  store  to  make  plans  now 
lo  take  (are  of  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  have  learned  to  be 
grateful  lor  anything  approaching 
comfort  in  furniture.  Don’t  call 
your  depaiiment  by  any  name 
which  suggests  hospitals  and  disa¬ 
bilities.  Just  give  it  a  name  which 
implies  (XIMFOR  T- and  then  see 
that  your  merchandise  lives  up  to 
that  implication.  Why  not  find 
someone  with  a  bum  back  and  ask 
him  what  is  needed  to  make  chairs 
comfortable?  You  will  find  plenty 
of  such  men  and  women  in  your 
own  town.  Fhey  may  be  among 
your  best  charge  customers. 


LaSalle  8c  Koch  of  Toledo  and  the  Libby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Company 
ccxrperated  last  month  in  showing  how  mirror  glass  and  fresh  color 
can  do  a  remodeling  job  on  interiors  without  waiting  until  war’s  end. 
Dorothy  Draper  designed  the  rooms. 
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Fabrics 

liy  Edward  S.  Hoyt 


Cotton  Jon  Home  Front  Will  Lead  Many  Promotions 


categories  ot  women’s  intimate  and  lor  export  in  lurtherance  of 
wear.  the  Good  NeighlK)r  policy,  has  been 

Cotton  fabrics  in  place  of  silk  staggering, 
in  umbrellas.  'I'he  possible  peacetime  applica- 

Cotton  bags  and  valises  in  place  tion  of  cotton  g(MKls  developed 
of  leather  in  luggage  departments—  under  the  exigencies  of  war  will  be 
and  cotton  in  profusion  in  those  de-  the  theme  of  many  retail  exhibits 
partments  handling  men’s  and  during  Cotton  Week.  Here  are  a 
women’s  apparel  and  accessories.  lew  examples: 

It  is  obvious  from  these  remind-  From  the  jungle  hamnuKk  which 
ers  that,  to  an  extent  not  generally  evolved  out  of  the  bitter  necessities 
realized  cotton  has  made  it  |>ossible  of  the  Pacific  war  will  come  many 
to  satisfy  innumerable  consumer  peacetime  developments.  Plans 
needs  that  in  the  present  emergency  are  already  ahnn  to  adapt  it  to 
would  have  Ijeen  otherwise  denied,  back  porch  cribs,  open-air  sleep- 
Not  only  are  cotton  textiles  in  ing  tjuarters  for  youngsters,  and 
wider  and  greater  demand  because  summer  tamps.  It  will,  it  is  Ik.‘- 
of  new  purposes  they  have  been  lieved.  be  invaluable  to  construc- 
called  on  to  fulfill  in  the  absence  tion  gangs  operating  in  mostpiito- 
of  other  basic  materials,  but  in  ad-  infested  areas. 

dition  there  is  a  greater  number  of  'I'he  tpiickly  inflated  rublierized 
different  types  of  retailers  that  have  cotton  iKiats  which  have  saved  the 
been  hard  pressed  for  merchandise  lives  of  so  many  av  iators  and  sailors 
in  the  primary  markets. 

.Mail  order  houses  and  some  ol 
the  largest  chain  store  organiza¬ 
tions,  formerly  putting  considerable 
stress  oti  so-called  hard  lines,  have 
been  compelled,  by  the  turn  ot 
war  developments,  to  establish  aiul 
extend  departments  handling  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  in  various  forms. 

In  the  face  of  these  newer  de¬ 
velopments  on  the  home  front  it 
•»nst  also  be  recognized  that  the 
volume  of  cotton  textiles  diverted 
from  normal  commercial  channels 
to  the  armed  forces,  to  lend-lease. 


WI  TH  no  incentive  or  reason 
this  year  for  making  Cotton 
Week  (.May  T1  to  .May  27) 
a  price  event,  stores  generally  will 
probably  put  major  emphasis  on 
versatility,  the  number  one  virtue 
of  cotton  textiles. 

In  any  number  of  store  depart¬ 
ments  cottons  have  developed  new 
significance  and  a  new  relationship 
to  daily  sales  figures.  Here  are  a 
few  examples  of  the  expedient  uses 
of  this  many-sided  fabric: 

Cotton  hosiery  in  place  of  silks 
and  nylons  for  men  and  women. 
Cotton  towels  in  place  of  linen. 
Cotton  draperies  and  upholstery 
fabrics  in  place  of  rayons,  silks  and 
even  wool  in  furniture  and  home 
furnishing  departments. 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  in  place  of 
linen. 

Cotton  in  place  of  silk  in  various 


Separate  cotton  blouse  to  be 
woven  with  its  buttonless  closure 
front  or  back.  Tie-on  skirt  of 
black  cotton  gabardine.  (De¬ 
signed  by  Helene  Pons.) 


Ready-to-wear  ilepartments 
h^ve  never  before  had  so 
'  many  gcMtcl  reasons,  in  fash-  | 

I  ion  trends  and  utility  needs, 
i  for  tying  in  with  National 
,  Cotton  Week.  Town  wear  in 
dark  cottons;  dresses  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  new  cotton  weaves 
i  woven  for  war  uses— balloon 
I  cloth,  for  example:  industrial  : 
work  clothes:  outfits  for  vie-  : 
tory  gardeners  and  girls  work-  ; 
ing  on  farms  in  their  vacation 
time— all  are  1944  news  in 
ready-to-wear  sections.  ! 


Cotton  comes  to  town  in  this 
white  afternoon  dress,  trimmed 
with  eyelet  embroidery.  Black  vel¬ 
vet  is  run  through  beading  at  the 
neck.  (Capri  Frocks) 
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It  takes  a  lot  of  Cotton  to  win  a  war.  In  our 
armed  forces,  the  world’s  best  dressed,  best 
equipped  soldiers  require  cotton  fabrics  at  the 
rate  of  1 20  yards  per  man  per  year. 

Add  to  this  the  clothing  and  equipment 
required  for  millions  of  workers  in  war  indus¬ 
tries,  plus  the  essential  needs  of  other  mil¬ 
lions  of  daily  users  at  home,  and  you  have  an 
inkling  of  the  stupendous  war-time  job  of 
the  American  Cotton  Textile  Industry 

American  cotton  textile  mills  are  doing  this 


war-time  job  with  a  volume  production, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

War  needs  come  first,  but  after  victory  is 
won,  cotton  will  swing  into  full  time  produc¬ 
tion  for  peace,  with  the  same  spirit  of  achieve¬ 
ment  that  marked  its  entry  into  war. 

Your  participation  now  in  the  observance 
of  "Cotton  Week”  will  help  assure  you  full¬ 
est  benefit  from  expanded  peace-time  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Cotton  merchandising  —  that  are 
on  the  way. 


will  contribute  to  the  .\meriian 
peacetime  weekend.  Carried  in  the 
back  of  the  family  car,  it  will  m)t 
only  be  used  by  weekenders  but 
also  by  hunters  and  fishermen. 

.After  the  war  the  jungle  boot 
now  used  in  the  tropics  will  re¬ 
appear  in  many  versions—oxfords 
for  women,  work  shoes  for  men  and 
boys,  and  shoes  for  lend-lease  and 
relief  distribution.  I'lie  new  plastic 
duck  sole  developed  as  a  wartime 
measure,  has  many  qualities  that 
consumers  may  appreciate. 

.Applied  chemistry  during  the 
war  has  developed  many  new  fin¬ 
ishes  for  cotton  fabrics.  .Among 
the  more  important  are  those  which 
render  colored  fabrics  impervious 
to  the  destructive  effects  of  sun, 
salt  air  and  sand,  and  resistant  to 
mildew. 

Resin  coated  cotton  sheetings 
developetl  for  war  use  are  non¬ 
toxic  and  noivallergenic.  From 
them  will  be  made  hygienic  baby 
panties,  sheets  for  cribs  and  hospital 
beds— also  kitchen  aprons. 

In  work  garments  of  the  post¬ 
war  era  conventional  ideas  about 
fabrics  and  design  will  be  nuKli- 
fied.  Pockets  will  be  functional 
elements  of  design,  making  for  im¬ 
proved  comfort,  convenience  and 
efficiency  of  the  wearer.  This  list 
could  be  extended  to  include  many 
more  novel  and  practical  develop¬ 
ments. 

Definite  Objectives 

Unlike  all  predecessor  events. 
Coton  VV'eek  this  year  has  these 
definite  objectives; 

1.  To  emphasize  the  need  for 
care  and  conservation  of  cotton 
textiles  by  every  household  and 
industrial  consumer  so  that  the  ever 
expanding  needs  of  the  fighting 
fronts  can  continue  to  be  met. 

2.  I'o  highlight  cotton’s  many- 
sided  uses  on  the  home  front  in  a 
wartime  economy. 

3.  I'o  stress  cotton’s  vital  im 
portance  to  the  armed  forces  if 
hastening  the  day  of  victory— and 

4.  I'o  bring  into  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  the  new  and  better  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  for  civilian  use  that  are  evolv¬ 
ing  from  the  scores  of  items  that 
have  had  to  be  devised  in  making 
.America’s  soldiers,  sailors  and  air 
men  the  world’s  best  clothed  and 
best  equipped. 


NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 


COTTON-TEXTILE  INSTITUTE 


USE  YOUR 

COTTON  WEEK 
POSTER 


Build  your  window,  counter,  artd  store  displays  around  the  attractive 
poster  reproduced  above.  Size:  16*  x  20*;  colors:  red,  white  and  blue. 

For  use  in  your  newspapei  and  other  printed  advertising,  your 
engraver  can  make  an  etching  direct  from  this  advertisement,  as  you 
will  hnd  the  design  printed  on  glazed  paper  in  the  April  issue  of 
Cotton  Wlex  Ntws. 

P/re$e  Soie:  If  you  have  received  Cotton  Mi'iFK  posters  and  Cot¬ 
ton  Wlex  News  in  the  pasf.  you  will  automatically  receive  both  this 
year.  Otherwise  write  immediately  to  be  included  on  the  mailing  list. 
Address: 

conON-TEXTRE  INSTITUTE 

320  Broodwoy 
N«w  York  7,  Now  York 
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process 


rayon  Yarn 

KNIT  UNDERWEAR  CIOIH 


noueHsuM 


Just  as  the  textile  experts  of  Industrial  produi^d  a  new  and  superior  rayon  yam  with 
the  development  of  the  famous  “Onntinuous  Process”  .  .  . 

Just  as  they  quickly  converted  the  “Contiauous  Process”  to  the  needs  of  war  . 
...  so  they  stand  ready  for  immediate  reconversion  ba<)k  to  the  works  of  peace,  once  the 
war  is  won.  And  when  that  day  dawns,  “Continuous  Proems”  ^M.*!** 

Yam,  virtually  knotless,  free  of  broken  filaments,  and  \ 
uniform  to  a  remarkable  degree,  will  play  a  starring  \  ^ 

role  in  the  development  of  the  new  textiles,  \ 
weaves  and  constructions  that  are 
\  bound  to  come  with  peace. 
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Retailers  Make  Formal  Demand  for  Repeal 
of  No-Higher-Price  Line  Rules 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


higher  price  lines  could  be  carried 
than  had  been  the  case  with  other 
merchandise  not  so  restricted.  The 
Conference  Board  chart,  Mr.  Seidel 
pointed  out,  made  no  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  reduction  in  cpiality  in 
those  lines  covered  by  the  price  line 
restriction.  He  said  his  company 
today  is  selling  “59  cent  dresses 
'vith  ten  cents  worth  of  trimmimj 
for  $1.29.”  One  of  Mr.  Seidel’s 
strong  arguments  was  that  other 
stores  are  free  to  sell  garments 
which  the  Grant  stores  no  longer 
may  sell,  and  that  they  are  sold  in 


such  competing  stores  at  prices 
higher  than  Grant's  prices  would 
be.  For  example,  he  displayed  two 
dresses  of  identical  style  and  mate¬ 
rials  which  he  said  had  come  from 
the  same  manufacturer.  Grant’s 
price  was  .$3.98  while  the  other 
dress  had  been  bought  from  a  com¬ 
peting  store  at  $4.98.  Therefore, 
he  repeatedly  asked  OPA  to  say 
whether  in  preventing  Grant  from 
selling  something  at  $3.98  which 
another  store  was  selling  at  $4.98, 
OP.\  was  di.scouraging  or  inducing 
price  inflation. 


LEW  HAHN'S  STATEMENT  BEFORE  OPA  COMMITTEE 


1)  When  this  provision  was  de¬ 
vised  the  effects  of  material 
scarcities  and  increased  cost 
had  not  been  felt  as  now  is  the 
case.  Originally,  it  may  have 
seemed  a  simple  and  desirable 
thing  to  keep  manufacturers 
and  retailers  operating  in  the 
price  lines  which  were  normal 
to  them.  However,  it  has  not 
worked  out  that  way,  and  the 
price  line  limitation  now  is  an 
unwarranted  and  serious  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  nation’s  trade. 

2)  Changes  in  conditions  have 
prompted  producers  to  con¬ 
centrate  production  on  their 
higher  price  lines  and  the  low¬ 
er  lines  have  been  curtailed  or 
discontinued. 

3)  This  has  resulted  in  retailers 
being  unable  to  secure  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  price  lines 
which  the  OPA  regulation  per¬ 
mits  them  to  carry. 

4)  The  inevitable  depreciation 
in  quality,  due  to  war  condi¬ 
tions,  coupled  with  higher  pur¬ 
chasing  power  on  the  part  of 
consumers,  has  caused  demand 
to  center  on  better  quality 
merchandise. 

5)  Any  plan  to  compel  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  lowest 
price  lines  may  result  in  a 
huge  economic  waste.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers  can  be 
persuaded  to  restore  their  low¬ 
est  price  lines,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  while  the  war  is  in 
progress  to  bring  back  the 
former  qualities  in  such  mer¬ 


chandise.  If  materials  and 
labor  are  utilized  in  such  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  public  does  j 
not  wish  such  goods,  the  civil- 
lian  siqiply  of  desired  goods 
will  ha\e  been  decreased  un¬ 
necessarily. 

6)  Even  stores  which  have  ad- 
ilresseil  their  appeal  to  the  low¬ 
est  income  groups  have  had 
definite  standards  of  (juality. 
War  conditions  have  residted 
in  goods  in  low  pi  ice  lines 
which  are  so  inferior  that  many 
of  these  stores  cannot  coti- 
scientiously  tleal  in  them.  They 
need  to  take  on  price  lines 
which  the  regulation  prohiliits. 

7)  The  estalilished  retailer  is 
frozen  as  to  the  price  lines 
which  he  may  carry,  but  any 
newcomer  to  his  lield  is  free 
to  select  the  price  lines  which 
he  believes  the  public  will  de¬ 
mand.  I  bis  results  in  unfair  j 
competition. 

8)  Every  indication  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  highest  price  line 
restrictions  have  not  kept 
prices  down;  have  not  resulted 
in  the  production  or  sale  of  the 
lower  price  lines  but  have 
simply  shifted  the  buying  by 
retailers  to  those  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  produce  higher  price 
lines  and  the  buying  by  the 
public  to  those  retailers  who 
may  legally  sell  the  higher 
price  line  merchandise. 

9)  Any  attempt  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  by  allowing  the  lower-end 
retailers  to  add  a  limited  num¬ 


ber  of  price  lines  will  only 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
Such  lower-end  stores  in  taking 
on  the  additional  price  lines 
will  then  be  invading  the  lield 
of  retailers  slightly  higher  up 
in  the  price  scale  and  these 
will  then  feel  the'  need  of 
similar  concessions,  and  so  on 
up  the  scale. 

))  By  limiting  many  so-called 
pojmlar  price  stores  to  the 
liighest  price  line  sold  by  them 
in  March,  1942,  these  stores 
are  immediately  eliminated 
from  competition  in  higher 
brackets  and,  since  the  major¬ 
ity  of  popular  price  stores  are 
low  markup  stores,  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  not  to  keep  prices  down 
because  of  competition  but  to 
permit  them  to  rise  because 
of  restricted  competition. 

1)  As  if  these  conditions  attend¬ 
ing  the  imposition  of  these  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  trade  were 
not  sufhciently  serious,  the 
situation  is  still  further  com¬ 
plicated  and  reiulered  difficult 
for  retailers  by  the  effect  of  the 
seasonal  regulations.  Up  to  the 
end  of  one  season,  the  retailer 
may  carry  and  sell  merchandise 
up  to  and  including  a  certain 
price  line,  but  on  the  first  day 
of  the  new  season,  he  is  limited 
to  entirely  different  price  lines. 
Thus  he  must  take  unnecessary 
markilowns  or  withdraw  his 
merchandise  from  sale  until 
the  next  succeeding  season, 
t  his  condition  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  for  the  retailer  by  the 
provisions  of  the  inventory 
control  regulation. 

12)  riie  only  satisfactory  solution 
is  to  remove  this  price  line 
limitation  wholly  and  meet  the 
situation  by  causing  WPB  and 
the  Manpower  Commission  to 
make  suitable  allocations  to 
insure  that  all  effort  does  not 
concentrate  on  the  highest 
priced  merchandise,  ff  goods 
of  sound  quality  can  be  made 
profitable  for  manufacturers  to 
produce  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  retailers  serving  the 
lower  income  groups  will  be 
glad  to  deal  in  them.  The 
lowest  price  lines  of  the  pre¬ 
war  period  probably  are  out 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 
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Corsets 


By  Peari,  Berry 


Manufacturers  Make  Appeal  to  Women  to  Leave 
Girdles  and  Corsets*  for  War  Workers 


SOME  of  our  lop  corset  nianu- 
lacturers  are  saying  that  it  now 
looks  as  though  they  might 
have  the  rubber  difficulties  in  hand 
before  the  cotton  situation  im¬ 
proves;  but  at  this  writing  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  prospect 
for  a  change  for  the  belter  for 
either  rubber  or  cotton  for  some 
months.  Unless  cotton  production 
is  increased  or  military  demands 
lessened,  production,  even  at  its 
present  rate,  will  be  slowed  up. 

VVe  are  told  that  while  mills  are 
working  hard  on  Buna-.S,  the  only 
synthetic  rubber  available  for  civil- 
iam  use,  experiments  prove  it  is  not 
yet  practical  for  all  purposes  of 
corset  manufacture.  It  is  reported 
that  up  to  now  it  has  not  proven 
satisfactory  for  panels  or  wide  web¬ 
bing.  .Some  advance  has  been  made 
on  narrow  webbing  for  garters,  etc., 
but  there  is  a  serious  problem  of 
getting  cotton  thread  with  which 
it  must  be  covered. 

Waiting  for  Miracles 

Some  garments  with  elastic  con¬ 
tinue  to  trickle  into  retail  stores. 
The  supply  is  far  from  equal  to 
consumer  demand,  which  keeps  on 
a  level  with  that  of  1943.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  asking  buyers  to  ac¬ 
cept  elastic  goring  instead  of  panels 
if  they  would  stretch  the  dwindling 
amount  of  rubber  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Some  buyers  are 
placing  orders  for  gored  garments 
for  future  delivery  and  others, 
manufacturers  say,  believe  a 
“miracle”  will  happen  soon  and 
so  will  not  consider  gores. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  industry 
that  if  the  latter  buyers  have  not 
enough  merchandise  on  hand  so 
they  can  afford  to  sit  out  the  next 
few  months  and  do  not  take  up 
their  allotments  they  will  probably 
be  faced  with  accepting  non-elastic 
garments  later.  Of  course,  some 
manufacturers  are  in  better  posi¬ 


tion  than  others  on  supplies  and  we 
hear  (hat  deliveries  of  elasticized 
garments  \ary  greatly.  However, 
if  buvers  have  not  been  customers 
in  the  past  of  houses  which  have 
elastic  they  are  just  out  of  luck  in 
getting  merchandise  from  them 
now,  as  those  manufacturers  are 
not  taking  on  netv  accounts. 

Appeal  to  Customers 

.\  release  on  the  present  corset 
situation  by  the  Corset  and  Bras¬ 
siere  .Association  of  .America  and 
.Associated  Corset  and  ‘  Brassiere 
Manufacturers,  Inc.,  was  sent  to  the 
trade  and  consumer  press  in 
the  first  week  of  .April.  I'liis 
release,  it  is  hoped  by  these  two 
.Associations,  will  be  accepted  as  a 
patriotic  appeal  to  women  on  the 
home  front  to  cut  to  a  minimum 
all  buying  of  girdles,  corsets  and 
allied  garments  so  that  stores  can 
supply  the  demand  from  women  in 
w'ar  plants.  When  we  suggested  to 
representatives  of  these  .Associations 
the  possibility  that  the  release 
might  start  a  buying  spree  we  were 
told  it  was  given  consideration  but 
it  was  not  thought  likely  that  the 
statement  would  have  that  effect. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  our  inform¬ 
ant  that  the  public  has  read  much 
in  the  past  year  on  the  corset  and 
particularly  the  rubber  situation  in 
corset  manufacture  that  was  mis¬ 
leading;  that  the  manufacturers 
felt  an  official  statement  from  them 
was  necessary  at  this  time  if  w'e  are 
to  avoid  a  serious  situation  similar 
to  that  now  obtaining  in  England. 
.As  we  wrote  some  time  ago  England 
has  put  corsets  on  the  essential  list 
and  it  w'as  expected  the  poor 
“utility”  garments  British  women 
were  obliged  to  buy  would  be  im¬ 
proved.  We  learn  the  condition  has 
not  improved  to  date  and  it  is  not 
known  when  the  corset  industry 
there  would  get  materials  necessary 
to  make  better  garments. 


Corset  manufacturers  in  America 
have  been  and  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  have  foundation 
garments  put  on  the  essential  list; 
to  far  without  success.  They  point 
out  that  they  have  kept  quiet  in 
face  of  one  blow  after  another  to 
their  production  efforts.  With  no 
relief  in  sight  for  some  months  to 
come,  they  say  they  believe  such  an 
appeal  as  they  make  in  their  release 
should  most  certainly  bring  c(K)p- 
eration  from  the  majority  of  home 
women.  I'he  release  by  the  Corset 
and  Brassiere  .Association  of  .Ameri¬ 
ca  and  .Associated  Corset  and  Bras¬ 
siere  .Manufacturers  follows; 

Hard  Facts  for  Consumers 

“The  corset  industry  has  now 
practically  exhausted  stocks  of  rub¬ 
ber  and  rubber  fabrics  which  were 
on  hand  in  the  Spring  of  1942  when 
further  manufacture  of  rubber-con¬ 
taining  fabrics  for  civilian  gotnls 
was  stopped.  No  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  rubber  has  been  found. 
It  had  been  expected  until  recently 
that  the  neoprene  synthetic  product 
would  solve  this  problem.  Neo¬ 
prene,  however,  is  now  available 
only  for  military  needs.  .At  present, 
research  and  experimental  tests  are 
being  conducted  to  find  ways  to 
adapt  the  Biina-S  synthetic  rubber 
to  corset  needs;  at  best,  several  more 
months  would  be  required  before 
it  could  be  used  in  commercial  jtro- 
duction  of  corsets. 

“Realizing  that  the  rubber  situ¬ 
ation  would  be  critical,  most  corset 
manufacturers  have  used,  since  the 
Spring  of  1942,  less  rubber-contain¬ 
ing  fabric  per  garments  than  was 
allowed  by  WPB  regulation,  in 
order  to  make  existing  stocks  last 
as  long  as  possible.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  very  few'  manufacturers  have 
enough  rubber-containing  fabric  to 
last  more  than  a  few  w'eeks  ahead, 
even  under  the  most  stringent  con¬ 
servation. 
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•‘The  lubber  shortage  is  critical 
because  only  supporting  garments 
made  with  a  certain  amount  ot  rub¬ 
ber  are  sufficiently  tlexible  to  be 
comforiable  in  active  work.  These 
arc  the  garments  which  arc  needed 
bv  women  workers  in  war  plants, 
and  which  the  corset  industry  is 
now  asking  women  on  the  home 
front  to  conserve.  -As  long  ago  as 
December  15,  1943,  the  business 
magazine  Modern  Industry  men¬ 
tioned  lliat  women’s  counsellors  in 
war  plants  reported  the  ‘increased 
difficulty  with  which  women  work¬ 
ers  can  obtain  rubl)erizecl  founda¬ 
tions  that  protect  them  against 
harmful  strains  and  fatigue,  and 
commented  that  ‘some  plants  have 
already  begun  l)uying  up  good 
girdles  for  their  women  workers,  or 
have  arranged  with  community  de¬ 
partment  stores  that  war  workers  lie 
given  unofficial  priorities  on  the 
l)etter  foundation  garments’. 

“Women  war  workers  must  get 
the  flexible  supporting  garments 
they  need,  aticl  there  are  not  enough 
of  these  to  supply  war  workers  and 
other  women  as  well.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  corset  manufacturers  earnestly 
request  that  women  on  the  home 
front  do  their  best  to  make  the  rub¬ 
ber-containing  supporting  garments 
they  now  own  last  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  urge  corset  retailers  to  gi\  e 
special  attention  to  corset  repair 
services.  .  .  . 

“This  is  no  time  for  any  woman 
to  be  buying  a  ridjber-containing 
foundation  garment  of  any  kincl 
for  appearance  only,  or  for  any 
reason  other  than  actual  need  of 
flexible*  support  in  order  to  get 
through  her  day’s  work  without 
undue  fatigue.  Most  of  the  women 
manning  the  war  plants  are  not 
heavily  muscled  but  are  former  of¬ 
fice  workers,  house-wives,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  women.  Until  they  took 
on  their  war  plant  jobs  these 
women  had  never  been  called  upon 
to  perform  any  continuous  physical 
work  and  arc  therefore  not  physic¬ 
ally  hardened  to  withstand  fatigue. 

“To  be  sure,  women  on  the  home 
front  are  working  harder  than  ever 
before.  I'lie  corset  industry  is  well 
aware  that  the  present  conditions 
entail  great  inconvenience  and 
much  actual  hardship  for  these 
women,  and  is  determined  to  do 
all  it  can  to  relieve  the  situation  as 
soon  as  possible.” 


Gimbel's  Fashion  Assembly 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


Howard  Hodge  of  New  York: 
Black  lacy  straw  bonnet. 


Europe’s  inspiration  just  as  in  re¬ 
cent  months  stores  have  found  out 
that  they  did  not  have  to  run  sales 
to  stay  in  business.  Little  do  any 
of  us  know  what  we  can  do  until 
we  have  to  try;  world  events  demon¬ 
strate  that  every  day. 

“W'e  decided  to  build  our  fashion 
reputation  on  the  brick-by-brick 
method,  instead  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  department  store  dynamite 
process. 

“W'e  decided  that  the  best  names 
in  the  fashion  world  were  the  cor¬ 
nerstones  on  which  we  intended  to 
stake  our  fashion  reputation,  so  we 
proceeded  to  enlist  the  ctKtpera- 
tion  of  the  manufacturers  whose 
labels  stood  for  somethimr  worth¬ 
while  in  the  customers’  minds. 

“We  believe  so  strongly  that  the 
future  of  our  industry  lies  in  a 
three-way  partnership  of  interests 
among  the  manufacturer,  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  consumer.  Through 
these  war  years,  we  have  all  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  interests  arc  close¬ 
ly  interlocked. 

“If  we  work  together  we  can  es¬ 
tablish  the  principle  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  so  firmly  that  nothing  can 
shake  it.  Free  enterprise,  the  right 
of  the  manufacturer  to  make,  the 
store  to  sell,  and  the  customer  to 
buy  the  merchandise  of  his  choice. 
Merchandise  that  is  made  up  to  an 
individual  standard  of  excellence 
and  not  down  to  the  level  of  a 
grade.  We  can  build  the  stability 
of  our  industry  by  creating  a  con¬ 


stant  and  repeating  demand  for 
merchandise  of  kn'own  depend¬ 
ability. 

“From  the  lieginning  we  have 
felt  that  the  policy  of  promoting 
branded  fashions  made  good  sense. 
For  one  thing,  the  store  believed 
that  the  fashion  industry  was  ap¬ 
proaching  stability  comparable  to 
the  home  furnishings  field  where 
l)rand  names  were  alreatly  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact.  We  also  felt  that  the 
entire  fashion  industry  might  soon 
be  dominated  l)y  those  fashion 
houses  which  saw  the  value  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  brands  a  recognized 
standard  of  value. 

“W’hen  war  came,  we  were  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  plan’s 
soundness.  Population  upheavals 
br(»ught  new  customers  into  the 
community— and  they  often  tended 
to  shop  with  the  retailer  promoting 
brands  familiar  to  the  newcomers. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  every 
retailer  is  finding  out  today  that 
the  bramled  lines  which  he  sells 
are  the  backbone  of  his  business.” 


Rose  Barrack  of  New  York; 
Etched  rayon  crepe  print,  black 
and  white,  narrow-skirted. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE 

CA^P 

NATIONAL 
POSTURE  WEEK 

MAY  1ST  TO  6T" 

INSTITUTIONAL  *  EDUCATIONAL  *  PATRIOTIC 


^  Observance  of  National  Posture  Week  has  gained  momentum 
through  five  successive  years.  This  year  marks  a  new  high  point  of  interest,  as  we  see 
the  need  for  physical  fitness  as  a  nation,  not  only  to  win  the  War,  but  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  postwar  world.  Thousands  of  schools,  colleges,  physicians,  public 
health  and  other  professional  groups,  will  join  during  the  week  May  1-6,  in  bringing 
home  the  great  importance  of  Good  Posture  to  Good  Health  and  Physical  Fitness. 

Retailers  too  have  always  joined  wholeheartedly  in  this  nationwide  educational 
and  institutional  event.  Every  retailer  in  America  is  invited  to  enter  this  huge 
$5,000.00  War  Bond  (face  value)  Window  Display  Contest. 

Choose  your  own  message,  plan  your  own  window  ...  to  dramatize  the  National 
Posture  Week  theme:  "stand  up!  . . .  measure  up!  America’s  job  is  your  job!” 
in  relation  to  other  patriotic  themes.  Every  display  man  has  an  equal  opportunity 
to  win  one  of  the  24  individual  prizes.  Read  the  rules  on  the  opposite  page. 
Schedule  your  window  now. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  in:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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IJ.  S.  WAR  BOND 
DISPLAY  CONTEST 


America's  retailers  have  been  in  the  fore- 
ftoot  of  every  patriotic  effort  to  win  the 
war  and  better  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
their  community.  Display,  sales,  and  other 
personnel  may  be  proud  of  their  record. 

This  National  Posture  Week  Window 
Display  Contest  offers  a  new  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  Victory  and  the  nation’s 
health  .  .  .  and  to  your  own  prestige  as 
well.  S.H.  Camp  and  Company  urges  every 
display  manager  to  plan  a  Posture  Week 
Display  based  on  a  patriotic  theme  now, 
and  enter  it  in  this  great  contest. 

Choose  your  own  theme,  so  long  as  it  is 
patriotic:  WAR  BONDS,  CONSERVATION, 
VICTORY  GARDENS,  NUTRITION,  CROP 
COlPS,  PLASMA,  RED  CROSS,  SALVAGE, 
WOMANPOWER,  RECRUITING  FOR  WAVES, 
WACS,  A.W.V.S.  OR  NURSES,  DOCTORS  AT 
WAR  AND  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT  or  any  Other 
theme  inspired  by  our  Government,  or  by 
^  a  medical  or  health  educational  group. 


for  crtws  OVER 
700,000  population 

tor  cHiet  UNDER 

100,000  population 

1st  PRIZE 

$1000  0.  S.  WAR  BOND 

1st  PRIZE 

$1000  U.  S.  WAR  BONO 

2nd  PRIZE 

$500  U.  S.  WAR  BOND 

2nd  PRIZE 

$500  U.  S.  WAR  BOND 

10  PRIZES 

$100  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS 

10  PRIZES 

$100  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS 

{Bond  figures  are  jace  values)  | 

★  ★  RULES  ic  ★ 

1- Window  display  must  appear  dur- 
iagweek  of  May  1-6. 

2- Window  should  include  reference 
to  "NATIONAL  POSTURE  WEEK ’’ 
bat  no  merchandise  whatsoever  <in- 
dnding  Camp  Supports)  is  to  be  used 
in  the  display. 

3- Display  must  be  devoted  to  some 
phase  of  the  government's  Victory 
effon.  or  a  national  or  local  health 
educational  program. 

^Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  the  dramatic  presentation  of  a 
■nessage  that  contributes  to  the  war 
eion  or  a  public  health  educational 
pragram. 

3-AU  entrants  must  submit  a  5"  x  7" 


(or  larger)  photograph  of  the  win¬ 
dow  display. 

6—  Photographs  must  be  submitted 
on  or  before  May  20tb  to  S.  H.  Camp 
&  Company,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

7—  Prizes  as  listed  in  this  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  awarded  by  the  Board 
of  Judges.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
will  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
all  individuals  entering  the  contest. 

8—  If  the  Board  of  Judges  shall  de¬ 
termine  that  two  contestants  are  tied 
for  a  particular  prize,  each  of  the 
two  contestants  will  receive  the  full 
amount  of  that  prize. 

9—  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company  reserves 
the  right  to  request  an  affidavit  from 
contestants  to  the  effect  that  they 
personally  were  responsible  for  the 


design  and  creation  of  the  window 
display. 

10-By  submitting  photographs  in 
this  contest,  the  entrant  agrees  to  be 
bound  by  these  rules. 

11  -All  photographs  become  the 
property  of  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company. 
12— Announcement  of  winners  will 
be  made  on  June  10th,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  judging  can  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

★ 

Ah)/  jurtherinjormationregardingthit 
contest  can  be  obtained  jrom  5.  H. 
Camp  &  Company. 

Be  sure  to  mail  your  photograph  care- 
jully,  affixing  sufficient  postage. 


REGINALD  ATWATER,  M.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Public  Health  Associatian 

GUY  GAYLER  CLARK,  Dean,  Cooper  Union  Art  School 

LEW  HAHN,  General  Manager,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

RAY  W.  PARKS,  President,  International  Association  of  Display 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


New  and  Simplified  Construction  Appears 


I  r  was  sirongly  indicated  this 
past  month  that  tiie  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry  is  losing  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  into  stride  in  planning  simpli¬ 
fication  of  operation  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fine  hosiery  for  women. 
New  developments  m)w  under  tvay, 
w’e  are  told,  are  expected  to  reduce 
manpower  and  operating  costs 
materially.  One  new  heel  and  toe 
construction  recently  put  on  the 
market  lays  claim  to  minimizing 
manufacturing  operation  with 
greatly  improved  fit.  Cutting  cor¬ 
ners  in  operation  has,  we  are  told, 
long  been  under  consideration  but 
the  present  labor  situation  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  hastened  experiments 
and  it  is  hopetl  will  help  offset 
some  of  the  threatened  curtailment 
in  coming  production. 

Hope  to  Lower  Costs 

It  has  long  been  the  boast  of 
hosiery  manufacturers  that  since 
Lee’s  invention  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  hosiery  manu¬ 
facture  by  foot  and  hand  power, 
there  has  been  no  basic  change  in 
the  principle  of  stocking  construc¬ 
tion;  only  improvements  and  varia¬ 
tions  have  been  realized.  While  it 
is  expected  this  historical  fact  will 
continue  to  obtain,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  improvements  in  the  past 
for  the  most  part  tended  to  go  in 
for  more  complication  of  operation 
with  a  demand  for  highly  develop¬ 
ed  skilled  workers.  Before  the  pres¬ 
ent  labor  situation  developed, 
we  are  informed,  experiments  on 
simplification  were  going  on  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  general  trend  of 
.\merican  industry  as  a  whole 
toward  lowered  operating  costs  in 
a  postwar  world.  Necessity  is  speed¬ 
ing  up  these  experiments  and 
hosiery  manufacturers  assure  us 
they  will  get  into  action  as  fast  as 
they  can  on  any  proven  test  that 
will  improve  production  now. 

The  new  construction  now  on 
the  market,  which  we  talked 
about  previously  in  this  column, 
is  claimed  to  have  a  heel  construc- 
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Close-out  on  cottons 

tion  that  is  an  improvement  over 
other  single  unit  or  so-called  round 
heel  type  of  merchandise.  When 
this  stocking  is  not  being  worn,  a 
pucker  appears  at  the  fashioning 
line  in  the  heel.  However,  when 
the  stocking  is  expanded  on  the 
foot  of  the  wearer,  the  pucker  dis¬ 
appears.  riie  additional  elasticity 
provided  by  the  pucker  allows  a 
snug-heel  fit,  and  will  prevent  the 
heel  of  the  stocking  from  twisting, 
says  the  manufacturer.  In  the 
hand,  the  stocking  appears  to  be 
(|uite  a  departure  from  the  usual 
fiat  effect  of  the  traditional  con¬ 
struction.  The  toe  of  this  stocking 
is  closed  completely  by  the  same 
seam  w’hich  is  used  at  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  of  all  full-fashioned 
stockings  and  therefore  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  looping,  there¬ 


by  eliminating  an  operation  usual 
in  other  hosiery.  This  method  of 
knitting  hosiery  provides  a  dome- 
shape  tip  to  the  toe  of  the  stock¬ 
ing,  into  which  the  toes  of  the 
wearer  naturally  fit. 

.According  to  the  plans  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  heel  of  this 
stocking  will  be  featured  rather 
than  the  toe,  since  the  difference 
in  the  latter  construction  w’ill  not 
be  observed  as  readily  as  the  heel 
and  for  the  time  being  they  believe 
it  advisable  to  promote  only  the 
heel  feature.  .At  present  manufac¬ 
ture  is  limited  to  one  style  in  75 
denier,  15  gauge  construction. 

Plastic  Yam  Experiments 

We  wrote  at  letigth  in  these  col¬ 
umns  last  month  on  the  subject 
of  postwar  hosiery  yarns.  We  had 
hopetl  to  continue  the  subject  with 
details  of  experiments  which  have 
taken  place,  but  as  we  go  to  press 
we  have  too  little  authentic  in¬ 
formation  to  write  about.  One 
thing  we  arc  told  by  mill  men  from 
various  large  concerns,  how'ever,  is 
that  they  are  receiving  relatively 
little  yarn  with  which  to  make 
extensive  experiments.  Up  to  now, 
we  have  met  no  mill  man  who  is 
enthusiastic  over  his  experiments 
with  new  plastic  yarns  although 
all  say  they  most  certainly  will  con- 
tinite  exploring  the  hosiery  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  such  yarns..  The  cri¬ 
ticism  generally  voiced  was  the  lack 
of  pliancy  necessary  for  successful 
stocking  manufacture. 

Labor  Shortage  Grows 

Manufacturers  are  reporting  a 
steady  increase  in  the  labor  pinch. 
.And  this  time,  we  are  assured  by 
the  most  conservative,  they  are  not 
crying  “wolf.”  It’s  admitted  that 
in  the  past,  some  manufacturers  un¬ 
fortunately  have  stressed  labor 
shortages  to  an  unwarranted  degree 
considering  how'  well  production 
has  been  kept  up.  Now,  however, 
we  are  told  they  face  a  very  serious 
lack  of  skilled  workers. 
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SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.,  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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What,  after  all,  denotes  the  true 
value  of  any  piece  of  milady’s 
appstrel . . .  that  Intangible  some¬ 
thing  that  opens  a  buyer’s  purse? 
It's  Quality,  today  more  than 
ever  before . . .  the  possession,  or 
lack,  is  easily  betrayed  by  the 
keen  senses  of  the  eye  and  hand 
and  definitely  proven  by  the  serv¬ 
ice  life  it  gives. 

DuraBeau  Finishes  by  Scholler, 
impart  to  Fibres  and  Fabrics,  not 
only  exquisite  beauty,  softness, 
spot  and  run  resistance, . . .  but 
miles  more  wear. 


R«g.  U.  S.  A.  &  Canado 


Packaging  Problems — War 
and  Postwar  Views 

By  Richard  Franken,  Packaging  Consultant 

—SOME  POINTERS,  TOO,  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  TYPE 
AND  COLOR  FOR  STORE  DISPLAY  SIGNS 


Every  store  has  normal  pac¬ 
kaging  problems.  Today 
every  store  also  has  abnormal 
packaging  problems.  One  of  the 
store’s  normal  packaging  problems 
has  always  been  to  see  that  the 
merchandise  is  wrapped  so  that  it 
reaches  the  customer  safely,  with¬ 
out  damage.  Or,  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  consents  to  take  the  goods 
with  her,  the  store’s  problem  is  to 
see  that  she  can  conveniently  carry 
it  without  damage  or  spoilage.  To 
these  normal  packaging  problems 
three  abnormal  problems  have 
been  added  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
They  are,  (1)  the  elimination  of 
non-essential  wrapping;  (2)  the  re¬ 
duction  of  essential  wrapping;  and 
(3)  the  conservation  and  salvaging 
of  wrapping  materials,  and  their 
contributing  factors. 

Let  us  see  how'  some  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  abnormal  problems  have 
been  handled  by  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives  of  the  country,  and 
point  out  some  of  the  packaging 
problems  with  which  they  are  likely 
to  be  confronted  in  the  postwar 
period  when  it  will  again  be  im¬ 
portant  to  .SELL  merchandise. 

Wartime  Devices 

The  customers  have  been  taking 
many  unwrapped  packages  home 
with  them  daily. 

A  lot  has  been  done  with  ex¬ 
posed  and  partially  exposed  wrap¬ 
ping.  Rugs  were  not  wrapped  at 
all,  and  they  received  better  handl¬ 
ing  by  the  drivers  than  when  they 
were  wrapped.  Also  there  was  less 
breakage  when  mirrors  were  not 
wrapped.  The  face  of  the  mirror 
was  left  exposed  and  the  back  was 
boarded. 

Simpson’s,  in  Canada,  and  half  a 
dozen  stores  in  the  United  States 
paid  their  drivers  a  bonus  to  pick 
up  and  return  any  kind  of  a  box 
they  happened  across.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee, 


.salvaged  and  cut  incoming  corru¬ 
gated  caiitons  and  made  up  over 
15,000  overseas  boxes.  C>.  F.  Hovey 
Company  of  Boston  fitted  its  Christ¬ 
mas  program  to  the  available  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  toy  department  by 
installing  self-selection-services  and 
consolidation  desks.  In  what  is 
normally  a  forty-sales-person-organ- 
ization  they  operated  with  only  four 
experienced  salespeople.  Some 
stores  inaugurated  a  special  train¬ 
ing  course  for  wrappers  and  pack¬ 
ers.  Student  and  teacher  help  was 
sought  wherever  possible.-  Rich’s 
of  .Atlanta,  Georgia,  employed 
young  engineers  from  Georgia 
Tech  with  excellent  results.  This 
company  also  found  that  deaf  peo¬ 
ple,  both  boys  and  girls,  make  very 
good  packers.  Gther  partially 
handicapped  persons  also  proved 
to  be  helpful. 

Shopping  Bags 

Where  wrapping  is  necessary 
over-wrapping  as  well  as  under¬ 
wrapping  will  probably  always  be 
somewhat  of  a  prol)lem.  To  help 
overcome  this  waste  many  stores 
used  shopping  bags.  During 
Christmas  time  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Pittsburgh,  furnished  customers 
with  a  shopping  bag  with  the 
store’s  name  imprinted  thereon. 
I’hese  were  used  by  the  custom¬ 
ers  to  carry  small  unwrapped  pack¬ 
ages.  Other  stores  imprinted  their 
names  on  shopping  bags,  placed 
them  on  a  self-service  rack  with  a 
convenient  slotted  receptacle  and  a 
sign,  “Shopping  Bags,  I'hree 
Cents.”  Most  of  the  customers 
who  wanted  them  paid  for  them. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  gave  away  200,000  shop¬ 
ping  bags  during  the  holidays  and 
feel  that  the  investment  was  cheap. 
I'hey  cut  their  deliveries  from  50,- 
000  to  5000  a  day,  or  90%,  and 
what  they  spent  for  bags  they  more 
than  made  up  for  in  saved  packag¬ 


ing  materials  and  delivery  ex¬ 
penses.  This  store  also  operated  a 
consolidation  desk  where  over  500 
orders  a  ilay  were  wrapped.  .Some 
customers  tarried  as  many  as 
twelve  packages  to  this  desk.  When 
the  customer  came  up  with  four 
packages  and  said,  "I  haven’t  fin¬ 
ished  shopping  yet,  may  I  leave 
these  here?”,  they  were  stored  in  a 
big  (  heck-room,  that  accommodated 
100  bins,  and  picked  up  later  by 
the  customer.  Placards  were  placed 
throughout  the  store  stating  that 
if  the  total  weight  of  the  packages 
was  five  or  more  pounds  they  coulci 
be  taken  to  the  consolidation  desk, 
rite  desk  was  located  where  it  was 
likely  to  be  most  accessible  to  the 
customers  coming  from  different 
floors,  in  an  elevator  lobby,  and  it 
ran  the  entire  distance  of  twenty 
elevators. 

(iimbel  Brothers,  Pittsiturgh,  to 
insure  consolidation  desk  packages 
against  loss,  used  sticker  tape  which 
could  be  torn  off  a  roll  and  the 
customer’s  name  and  address  was 
tvritten  on  this.  Thus,  only  a  few 
packages  landed  in  their  Bureau 
of  .Adjustment.  The  consolidation 
desk  idea  also  makes  it  possible  for 
the  customer  to  come  from  the 
suburbs,  do  her  shopping  in  one 
clay  instead  of  having  to  make  two 
or  three  trips  because  she  could 
not  carry  all  her  purchases  aroutid 
with  her  all  day  while  shopping; 
and  in  addition  to  making  it  con¬ 
venient  for  the  customer  to  carry 
her  packages  the  store  conserves 
gasoline  and  rubber. 

Of  course,  some  merchandise 
must  be  wrapped— ajtparel,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  constitutes  a  large 
percentage  of  the  business  of  the 
department  stores;  and  parcel  post 
packages  must  be  well  wrapped; 
but  if  the  stores  will  conserve 
paper  and  cartons  on  merchandise 
that  does  not  recpiire  good  wrap¬ 
ping  they  will  be  able  to  do  a 
better  job  on  items  that  do  need 
good  wrapping. 

Postwar  Packaging 

•After  the  w’ar  is  won  and  the 
reconversion  to  peace-time  methods 
of  selling  again  gets  under  way, 
packages  and  containers  will,  as 
heretofore,  again  either  help  or  re¬ 
tard  the  sale  of  the  products  they 
contain,  and  since  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  every  store  to  sell  packaged 
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mtichandisf,  it  may  be  well  to 
pttiiu  out  how  packages  will  help 
sell  more  packaged  goods. 

Every  part  ol  a  package  can  be 
made  so  that  it  will  help  stimulate 
the  sale  ot  the  product  it  contains: 
the  material  out  ol  which  the 
package  is  made;  its  shape,  size, 
color,  illustration,  type,  traile-mark, 
trade  name,  the  instructions  lor  use, 
package  inserts,  and  a  combination 
of  these  factors,  as  well  as  sample 
packages,  as-soitment  packages  and 
combination  packages. 

All  these  factors  tan  be  designed 
to  speed-up  sales,  and  speedittg  up 
sales  means  mer(  liandise  liirnot’er, 
the  essence  of  successfid  retailing. 
And  since  the  self-set  vice-selling- 
unit  ideas  have  spreatl  throughout 
the  store’s  tlilferent  departments 
those  packages  that  attract  lavor- 
able  customer  attention  will  out¬ 
flank  and  outsell  their  less  attrac¬ 
tive  neighiMtrs. 

Products  never  packaged  before 
will  be  packaged  during  the  post¬ 
war  period.  It  was  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  bacon,  belts,  bat¬ 
teries,  hats,  hose,  hammers  atul 
hundreds  of  other  items  trade- 
marked  and  sold  in  packages  to¬ 
day  were  not  packaged.  In  fact, 
one  might  w'ell  ask  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  sold  in  the  department  store 
today  that  cannot  be  packaged  to 
advantage.  Even  mattresses  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  corrugated  shipping 
containers. 

Stimulating  Sales 

Some  stores  that  give  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  color  of  their 
packages  have  found  that  the  kind 
and  color  of  the  ribbon  on  their 
candy  Ixixes  inffuences  the  sale  of 
the  candy.  Some  retailers  have  ex¬ 
perimented,  selling  the  same 
candy  in  different  colored 
l)oxes,  and  found  that  red-orange 
colored  boxes  out-sold  the  others. 
They  also  discovered  that  while 
women  are  the  candy  eaters,  the 
buyers  of  expensive  candy  are  men. 

Packages  that  make  it  easy  for 
the  consumer  to  use  the  product 
will  also  help  increase  the  sales  of 
the  prodtict.  Tops  that  are  easy 
to  remove  and  easy  to  replace; 
that  are  tight-|)roof  against  loss  of 
flavor  or  fragrance;  that  have  sifter 
tops  or  spreader  tips;  or  glass  sticks 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


fttinies  when  your  grandmother  selected  a  lovely  piece 
of  merchandise,,  the  clerk,  in  dismay,  was  uncertain  about  the 
price.  For  the  hand>scribhled  price  tag  was  unintelligible. 

Can  we  today  conceive  of  such  unforgivable  inefficiency?  Hardly. 
Thousands  of  diversified  items  .  .  .  everything  from  cosmetics 
for  the  ladies  to  worksuits  for  the  men  .  .  .  come  into  a  store’s 
receiving  rooms.  And  all  must  be  quickly  and  accurately  checked, 
sorted,  price-marked  .  .  .  and  dispatched  to  the  proper  de¬ 
partments. 

Even  the  finest  stores,  in  your  grandmother’s  day  .  .  .  Wana- 
maker’s,  Filene’s,  Marshall  Field’s  and  all  the  others  . . .  depended 
upon  hand-marked  tickets,  tags  and  labels  .  .  .  until  Frederick 
Kohnle,  with  his  first  mechanical  price  marker,  came  along. 
This  all  changed  then  .  .  .  and  what  a  boon  to  retailing  it  was! 
Since  that  day.  The  Monarch  Price  Marking  System  has  kept 
pace  with  the  most  advanced  methods  of  store-keeping.  And 
whatever  progress  retailing  efficiency  will  have  made  when  Peace 
comes,  you  may  rest  assured  that  Monarch  will  still  have  the 
finest  price-marking  machines,  as  well  as  tickets,  tags  and  labels. 
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Attend  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  yational  Office 
Management  Attociation,  June  5,  6  and  7,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  CONTROLS 

Division  of  NATIONAL  POSTAL  METER  COMPANY,  INC, 

Rochester  2,  N.  Y  — Bronches  and  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


with  brushes  attached  to  their 
handsome  plastic  stoppers,  all  help 
to  stimulate  sales. 

Store  Signs 

All  stores  use  some  signs,  in  their 
windows,  store  cases,  counter  dis¬ 
plays,  etc.,  and  the  principles  of 
cf>rrect  use  of  type  on  packages  are 
also  applicable  to  store  signs. 
Words  and  thoughts  and  type  are 
all  closely  allied;  the  three  form 
an  inseparable  whole.  Fhe  correct 
use  of  type  as  well  as  the  correct 
use  of  words  will  help  make  both 
packages  and  signs  more  effective 
aids.  I'o  be  most  effective,  type 
must  be  legiltle  and  appropriate  to 
the  commodity  it  is  trying  to  sell. 
The  legibility  of  type  depends 
upon  its  size,  whether  it  is  upper  or 
lower-case  lettering,  the  amount 
of  space  that  surrounds  it,  the  color 
of  the  background,  and  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  material  on  which  it 
is  drawn  or  printed. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
different  type-faces  and  each  one 
expresses  a  definite  atmosphere  anti 
creates  a  definite  image  all  its  own. 
Some  type  faces  express  the  idea  of 
cheapness,  others  dignity,  (|uality, 
strength,  antitjuity,  etc.,  just  as 
colors  express  ideas.  White  is  the 
symbol  of  joy  and  juirity;  black 
the  symbol  of  strength,  tjuietness, 
grief  and  death;  yellow  is  a  warm, 
bright,  jovous  color,  etc.  In  other 
words,  both  type  and  color  talk, 
although  fretpiently  they  are  de¬ 
livering  the  wrong  message. 

.Many  experiments  to  determine 
t'.  e  speed  of  reading  as  well  as  the 
distance  at  which  words  can  be 
read  have  shown  that  lower-case 
type  is  more  legible  than  upper¬ 
case  type.  Window  cards  will  be 
much  easier  to  read  if  they  arc 
printed  like  this  than  IF  EVERY 
WORD  IS  PRINTED  LIKE  THIS 
BECAUSE  HERE  THE  SHAPE 
OF  EVERY  WORD  IS  EXACTLY 
THE  SAME  EXCEPT  IN  ITS 
LENGl'H,  and  here  the  shape  of 
every  word  is  entirely  different. 

Packaging  Materials 

The  materials  out  of  which 
packages  arc  made  will  often  help 
or  retard  their  sale.  Certain  cakes 
retjuire  a  moisture-proof  wrapper, 
while  others,  if  packed  in  the  same 
ir.aterials,  become  soggy  and  moldv. 
Cod  liver  oil  if  exposed  to  light 
loses  its  vitamin  content.  Here 


showt  COMA4fRCfAi  CONTMOIS  Poite/  Scah 


SAVE  time  for  overburdened  post 
offices  and  avoid  confusion  by 
giving  your  mailroom  personnel  these 
new  Postal  Rates,  effective  March  26. 

•  FIRST  CLASS  LOCAL  MAIL— Old  rate 
of  2c  per  ounce  increased  to  3c. 

•  AIR  MAIL— Old  rate  of  6c  per  ounce 
increased  to  8c.  (Rate  to  and  from 
overseas  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  unchanged.) 

•  RARCiL  ROST  AND  OTHR  FOURTH 
CLASS  MAIL — Old  rates  increased 
3%  ,  or  Ic,  whichever  is  greater. 

•  MONIY  ORDttS,  CO.O.,  RIOISTRID 
and  INSURID  MAIL — Fees  increased. 


COMRUTI  RATI  CHART  AVAILARLI 

A  detailed  schedule  of  new  rates, 
suitable  fur  your  mailroom  wall,  is 
available  without  charge — phone  our 
nearest  office  or  write  us  direct. 

It  is  important  that  your  mailroom 
gets  this  new  information — also  that 
your  postal  and  parcel  post  scales 
have  corrected  charts — for  the  mail- 
room  is  “the  heart  of  every  office” 
upon  which  all  departments  depend. 

Plan  now  for  an  up-to-date,  post¬ 
war  mailroom  with  modern,  mail¬ 
handling  equipment — a  Commercial 
Controls  specialist  will  help  you. 
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colored  glass  is  necessary.  Some 
materials  extend  the  lile  «!  the 
pioduct;  glass  and  toil  wrappings 
extend  the  life  of  such  prtKlucts  as 
ligs.  nuts  and  candies,  .\lkaline 
soaps,  if  wrapjjed  in  paper,  will 
attack  certain  printing  ink  colors, 
rite  paper  bag  is  the  cheapest 
kind  of  packaging  material  from  a 
number  of  viewpoints:  the  material 
is  cheap;  it  is  economical  to  ship 
and  store;  easy  to  fill  withotit  ma¬ 
chinery:  and  since  the  war  began 
many  products  heretofore  packaged 
in  cartons  are  now  being  success¬ 
fully  sold  in  papet  bags.  I'in  cans, 
tinfoil,  and  collapsible  tubes  will 
again  come  into  their  own  after 
the  war.  Transparent  glass  con¬ 
tainers  create  an  almost  irresistible 
sales  appeal  liecause  the  natural 
appetizing  and  attractive  colors  of 
the  contents  can  be  seen  by  the 
pi(»spective  customer;  the  prodtict 
can  be  kept  in  the  container  until 
it  is  entirely  consumed,  and  fre- 
(piently  the  container  is  used  lor 
other  purposes  after  its  contents 
I’.ave  been  consumed. 

The  shapes  and  sizes  of  packages 
also  infhience  their  sale.  Every 
merchandise  manager  knows  that 
people  are  creatures  of  habit.  If 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  buy¬ 
ing  packaged  merchandise  in  cer¬ 
tain  shapes  and  sizes  any  attempt 
to  change  these  will  encounter  a 
certain  degree  of  sales  resistance, 
and  sales  resistance,  no  matter  how- 
slight  slows  up  sales  and  ttirnover 
and  increases  selling  costs. 

Why  Re-design? 

Packages  undoubtedly  help  sell 
pnnlucts.  However,  because  a  prod¬ 
uct  has  been  successfully  sold  in 
a  certain  package  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  better  designed  and 
constructed  package  will  not  help 
to  increase  its  sales.  This  fact  has 
been  concretely  demonstrated  many 
times  by  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  who  have  had  the  temerity  to 
risk  making  the  change. 

Everyone  knows  some  things  that 
no  one  else  knows  quite  as  well,  or 
has  had  some  experience  not  ex¬ 
actly  duplicated  by  anyone  else. 
In  retailing,  it  is  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  these  small,  unimportant 
experiences,  put  to  use,  that  helps 
makes  sales  efforts  easier.  Effective 
packaging  to  increase  sales  is  one 
of  these  small  things. 


SERVICE  tRe 

Nation  needed 


SET  TO  GO,  but  held  by  a  brake.  Goods  ready  to  move  faster  and 
surer,  but  no  adequate  way  to  do  it.  That  was  America’s  business  situa¬ 
tion  in  1839.  William  Hamden  had  the  idea  for  a  railway  express  service. 
“I’ll  carry  your  goods  for  you,’’  he  advertised  to  Boston  and  New  York. 
And  he  did,  at  passenger  speed  in  a  wooden  car  between  Boston  and 
Providence  which  was  where  the  railroad  ended;  and  between  there  and 
New  York  by  steamboat.  That  was  the  transportation  service  idea  people 
and  business  needed.  And  as  the  idea  grew,  it  helped  broaden  our  young 
nation,  unite  its  spreading  frontiers  and  hasten  its  growth  and  development. 

Today,  105  years  later.  Railway  Express  is  performing  by  land,  water 
and  air  the  same  basic  personalized  express  service.  The  goods  it  carries 
now  are  mostly  war  materiel.  In  peacetime,  they  will  again  encompass 
every  conceivable  personal  item  as  well  as  the  products  of  industry. 


You,  as  a  shipper,  can  help  us  carry  our  share  of  America’s 
wartime  transportation  load  and  serve  you  better  by  doin^ 
two  simple  thinits.  Pack  your  shipments  securely  . . .  address 
them  clearly.  Our  century  of  experience  proves  that  “a 
shipment  started  ri^t  is  half-way  there  I’’ 
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What  Today’s  Sheet  Shortage  Means 
to  Tomorrow’s  Sales 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

and  inloi  iiiadve  labels,  were  tied  with  bright  ribbon, 
wrapped  with  Frenehy-looking  paper  and  packed  in 
distinctively  designed  boxes,  the  selling  atmosphere 
was  greatly  improved. 

What  Retailers  Can  Do 

Consumers  hear  that  “Sheets  Are  War  Supplies”  hut 
apparently  most  ol  them  attribute  the  sheet  and  case 
shortage  to  the  direct  transfer  of  those  prosaic  prod¬ 
ucts  to  all  the  armed  services,  to  hospitals,  to  Lend- 
Lease  destinations  and  such  like.  We  find  that  many 
consumers  are  aware  that  our  own  armed  services 
have  been  expanded  to  1 1  million  persons,  and  many 
ol  them  know  that  our  soldiers  today  must  have  five 
times  the  fighting  etpiipment  of  their  World  War  1 
counterparts.  But  they  are  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
although  our  cotton  mills  have  been  magnificently 
successful  in  swelling  their  production  to  the  astound¬ 
ing  total  of  12  Itillion  scpiare  yards  a  year,  they  never¬ 
theless  have  been  unable  to  fully  supply  a  relatively 
small  want:  sheets  and  cases  for  civilian  households. 

L’ncpiestionably  few  consumers  know  that  a  soldier’s 
raincoat  and  a  thousand  other  things  are  made  from 
the  same  sheeting  customarily  used  for  pillow  cases. 
Naturally  all  of  the  trade  but  none  of  the  country  at 
large  reads  such  a  report  as  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago 
under  the  head:  “.Sheet  and  Pillow  Case  Market  .\gain 
Hits  Substantial  .Scare”  .  .  .  concerning  an  alloca¬ 
tion  of  9  million  yards  of  pillow'-case  sheeting  for 
■Army  and  Navy  raincoats. 

Kenneth  and  his  wife  have  no  suspicion  that  the 
enormous  mill  whose  primary  interest  was  in  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  sheets  and  cases  is  now  shipping  much 
of  that  sheeting  to  a  maker  of  .\rmy  raincoats,  and 
is  also  making  cloth  for  jungle  hammocks,  for  fatigue 
unifortns,  work  shirts  for  the  Navy,  bandages,  work 
gloves:  making  marquisettes  for  insect  cloth,  flannel¬ 
ette  used  for  leg  and  ftKJt  wrappings  by  Russian 
soldiers,  blankets  for  sailors’  bunks  and  soldiers’ 
backs.  .Such  a  mill  must  continue  to  reduce  its  output 
of  sheets  9  feet  long  in  order  to  put  many  of  its  looms 
and  workers  at  the  task  of  making  parachutes.  Para¬ 
chutes  that  are  only  28  feet  in  diameter  but  use  70 
yards  of  nylon  cloth. 

•As  suggested  in  the  foregoing,  retailers  could  make 
far  more  effective  use  of  the  promotional  and  educa¬ 
tional  material  that  is  supplied  by  manufacturers  of 
domestics.  More  concretely:  In  deference  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  wishes  many  large  department  stores,  ac¬ 
customed  to  running  full-page  ads,  now  refrain  from 
filling  that  space  with  copy  likely  to  excite  over-lively 
competition.  Instead  an  entire  page  is  frequently  used 
for  a  swell  drawing  of  a  woman  or  a  landscape.  The 


THE  FAIR  (Chicago)  installed  Revolving  Doors  to  safeguard 
employees'  health  and  customers'  comfort.  These  draft-proof 
doors  permit  the  use  of  valuable  space  near  the  entrance. 


PROTECT  YOUR  EMPLOYEES 


Eliminate  Chilly  Blasts  From  Doorways 

Revolving  dtMirs  keep  chilling  winds  out  of  your  store. 
They  protect  employees  and  customers  from  exposure 
to  drafts—drafts  which  often  result  in  frequent  colds. 

Protect  your  employees  with  revolving  door  comfort, 
and  get  big  dividends  from  increa.sed  efficiency— have 
less  absenteeism.  .And,  besides,  there  is  a  big  saving 
in  fuel  cost.  Fuel  bills  are  cut  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
by  installation  of  revolving  doors  in  drafty  entrances. 
.Aren’t  such  advantages  uk)  profitable  to  overlook  in 
postwar  planning? 

.Ask  your  architect  or  contractor  how  other  modern 
buildings  are  profiting  from  revolving  doors.  His 
Sweet’s  Catalog  will  give  full  details,  or  write  us  for 
free  data  folder.  Let  us  help  you  plan  an  installation 
for  postwar  delivery. 

5  Ways  A  Revolving  Door 

Cuts  heating  and  cooling  costs. 

2.  Increases  usable  store  space. 

3.  Reduces  damage  from  dust. 

^ jf  4.  Assures  customers'  comfort. 

5.  Safeguards  employees'  health. 
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Credit  as  an  Instrument  of  Postwar  Policy 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


Avill  a  l)igger  portion  oi  the  list' 
in  living  staiulaids  than  those  who 
were  acenstoinetl  to  it  helore. 

On  the  one  hatiil  the  Aineriean 
pe<tpie  want  to  ino\e  away  Iroin 
<entrali/ed  (iovertnnent  eontrol 
over  private  l)nsitiess:  oti  tiie  otiter 
hand  tlie  Iree  enterprise  system 
mav  liave  powerlid  ohiigatiotis  to 
protect  the  separate  etonoiny  oper¬ 
ated  hv  Cioverninettt. 

W'e  are  going  to  have  some  great 


ateordanee  with  new  le\els  ol  earn¬ 
ings  exjHTieneed  during  the  war. 

W’e  are  going  to  rely  more  upon 
ourselves  and  less  upon  Ciovern- 
ment,  and  more  upon  real  wages 
rather  than  iip(»n  motiev  wages.  We 
lace  more  gadgets,  better  techtiicpies 
in  the  making  ol  home  appliances, 
better  world  statidaicls,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  willingness  ol  our  people  to 
discard  itilerior  g<»ods.  We  lace 


the  expansion  ol  distributive  out¬ 
lets  with  accompanying  wider  use 
of  mail  and  telephone  orders. 

Now,  in  1944,  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  post-victory  credit,  rhc  full 
impact  of  the  netv’  post-war  period 
will  probably  not  begin  utitil  1947, 
possibly  I94(i,  and  it  will  last  from 
5  to  19  years,  depetiditig  upcm  the 
stability  and  ecpiali/ing  elfects  of 
Ciovertnnent  policy.  Duritig  this 
p'eriod,  retailers  will,  he  prosperous 
and  credit  retailers  will  undouht- 
etlly  come  into  their  owti  iti  a  big 
way. 


cla\s  in  .America  in  the  post-victory 
period.  W'e  are  going  l<»  see  the 
re  housing  of  .America.  People  will 
want  the  modernization  and 
streamlining  of  their  living  machin- 
erv.  IJrhati  tenters  will  he  more 
detentrali/etl,  and  electrilication 
and  tiansportation  devices  will  he 
used  to  make  it  possible  lor  them 
to  hate  a  standard  of  living  in 


Very,  very  important  these  days.  Which  is 
why  so  many  prudent  women  look  for  this 
famous  St.  Marys  label.  It  is  their  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  highest  quality  in  blankets. 


Postwar  Promotion  Planning 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


vice.  Locked  in  our  Ides  we  may 
have  the  most  glamorous  of  archi¬ 
tect's  thawings— of  elecators  that 
work  by  radio,  ol  icxds  with  hilch- 
ing-posts  for  helicopters,  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  booths  in  our  beauty  salons 
designed  to  remove  the  elfects  ol 
war  along  with  utiwelcome  wrinkles 
and  superlluous  pouticlage.  We 
may  lintl  at  our  disposal  a  piomo- 
tional  medium  that  will  make  tele¬ 
vision  appear  ontmotletl.  lint  these 
improvemetits  are  contingent  on 
the  variables,  the  cpiestions  that 
nobody  tan  answer  as  yet.  How 
much  better  olf  we  shall  be  if  we 
concetttrate  on  the  factors  that  we 
are  sure  of,  the  constants  derived 
from  the  unchangitig  cpialities  in 
human  nature. 

It  has  always  beeti  a  hard  job  to 
ruti  a  sound  and  successful  busitiess. 
I'oday’s  hectic  rush  to  buy  should 
not  delude  us  into  thinking  that 
the  difficulty  has  disappeared. 
Neither  do  we  need  to  be  frighten¬ 
ed  by  the  utiknowns  that  lie  ahead. 
•Amotig  the  bewildering  variables, 
the  constatits  remain  as  our  sign¬ 
posts;  and  the  basis  of  our  promo¬ 
tional  plans  will  be  found  in  them 
—fashion,  dependabiilty,  cjuality, 
assortments,  and  sendee. 


ST.  MARYS  BLANKETS,  ST.  MARYS,  OHIO 

N«w  York:  R.  C.  French,  200  Mediion  Ave.  MiMvapelis:  Olsen  &  Darby,  Hotel  Dycicmen 
Chicane:  M.  E.  Hawkins,  1047  Mdse.  Mart  Lei  Aa9elei:  G.  Roellin9ar,  722  So.  L.A.St. 
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The  Credit  Management  Dirision 
OF  NRDGA 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE 

LOUISVILLE  CREDIT  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 

WILL  HOLD  ITS 

4 

nth  Annual  Conference 

AT  THE 

Hotel  Kentucky,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SUNDAY  THROUGH  WEDNESDAY 


April  2:1.  24^  2,7.  2H.  IH  4  4 


A  program  keyed  to  the  problems  of  the 
present  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will  feature 
talks  and  discussions  on  cycle  billing,  inflation, 
customer  relations,  credit  sales  promotion, 
methods  for  streamlining  credit  department 
operations,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  postwar 
government  credit  control.  Also  open  forum 
discussions,  stressing  problems  of  credit  granters 
with  particular  reference  to  those  in  smaller 
volume  stores,  such  as:  control  of  war  workers’ 
accounts,  rehabilitating  ex-servicemen,  how  to 
handle  check  cashing  service,  short  cuts  in  sort¬ 
ing,  billing  and  cashiering,  will-calls  and  lay¬ 
aways,  and  suggested  modifications  of  Regula¬ 
tion  W. 


PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND 
AND  MAKE  YOUR  HOTEL  AND  TRAIN 
RESERVATIONS  EARLY 


Why  Cycle  Billing  Gains 
Converts 

(Continued  from  pa^e  19) 

accounts  in  cycle  No.  4  might  he 
billecf  on  the  9th  of  each  month, 
representing  transactions^  from  the 
Sih  of  one  month  to  the  7th  of  the 
next,  while  accounts  in  cycle  .\o.  7 
might  he  hilled  on  the  14th  of  the 
month,  and  represent  transactions 
from  the  13tli  of  one  month  to  the 
12th  of  the  month  following. 

What  gives  the  system  its  smooth 
operation  is  the  fact  that  filing 
potLets  are  provided  for  each  ac¬ 
count,  thus  centralizing  in  one  file 
the  following  records:  authorizing 
indices,  customer  history  record  lor 
collections,  accounts  receivahle  hill 
file,  credit  application  and  sum¬ 
mary  of  credit  leports,  and  credit 
office  correspondence.  A  visible  in¬ 
dex  on  the  visible  edge  of  each  poc¬ 
ket  indicates  the  customer’s  name, 
address  and  credit  limit,  while  mov¬ 
able  signals  are  used  to  indicate  the 
month  of  the  oldest  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance,  together  with  the  total 
amount  of  current  purchases.  The 
front  of  the  pocket  contains  the 
customer  history  record  card  which 
shows  the  balance  owing  at  the  end 
of  each  billing  period,  together 
with  any  payments  made  on 
account.  I'lie  back  of  the  pocket 
contains  the  credit  application 
card  on  which  the  customer’s  sig¬ 
nature  appears.  In  the  pocket 
containing  these  two  cards  are  filed 
the  various  posting  media,  includ¬ 
ing  saleschecks,  merchandise  credits, 
and  payments. 

riiese  pockets,  therefore,  provide 
both  a  visible  authorizing  index 
and  a  collection  record.  By  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  pocket,  the  account  con¬ 
trol  clerks  can  ascertain  not  only 
the  amo'unt  of  any  previous  un¬ 
paid  balance,  but  also  the  amount 
of  current  charges  and  credits,  as 
represented  by  posting  media.  Thus 
they  can  ascertain  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  account  any  time 
they  refer  to  the  pocket. 

Each  control  clerk  is  usually  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  certain  number  of 
accounts.  This  makes  her  more 
familiar  with  the  accounts  under 
her  control,  and  results  in  more  ac¬ 
curate  decisions  in  connection  with 
authorizing  and  dunning.  More¬ 
over,  through  the  use  of  these  pot- 
kets,  the  credit  department  possess- 
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cs  complete,  accurate  and  current 
inlorination  on  each  account  at  all 
times. 

In  most  stores  using  cycle  billing, 
tl’e  account  pockets  are  housed  in 
fabinets  grouped  around  the  au- 
ihori/ing  station.  The  control 
clerks  authorize  charge  purcha.ses 
b\  lelerring  to  the  visible  index  or 
the  material  filed  within  the  poc¬ 
kets.  l.ater,  alter  the  posting  media 
liave  been  audited  anti  control  tapes 
hate  been  prepared,  the  items  are 
liled  by  the  tontrol  clerks  in  the 
account  pockets. 

Billing  Procedure 

When  the  end  of  a  purchasing 
period  is  reached,  all  accoutus  in 
that  cycle  are  billed.  Ihe  credit 
history  cards  and  the  posting 
media  are  removetl  from  the 
pockets.  rite  billers  then  list 
purchases,  merchandise  credits 
aiul  cash  on  the  customer's 
i)ill  by  the  amount  only.  They 
then  insert  the  various  totals  in 
the  proper  columns,  and  indicate 
the  balance  owing.  .At  the  same 
lime,  the  history  record  card  is 
machine  posted  as  a  billing  by¬ 
product.  rhen  the  bills  and  post¬ 
ing  media  are  photographed,  after 
which  the  posting  media  are  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  bills  and  mailed  to  the 
customers. 

.Stores  now  using  this  novel  bill¬ 
ing  method  report  that  the  system 
works  from  a  bookkeeping  stand- 
|X)int,  and  that  the  posting  media 
can  be  housed  safely  and  easily  in 
the  account  pockets.  They  also 
claim  that  the  plan  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  advantages  over  month-end  bill¬ 
ing: 

1.  Fewer  trained  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  required.  Reduces  manhours 
from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent. 

2.  Saves  valuable  floor  space. 
Work  is  confined  to  a  small  area. 

3.  Eliminates  the  end  of  the 
month  headache  in  getting  bills  out 
on  time.  Work  flows  evenly. 

4.  Eliminates  peaks  and  valleys 
in  receipts  from  collections.  Cash 
is  received  in  the  payment  of  cus¬ 
tomers’  accounts  in  a  more  or  less 
steady  flow  day  by  day.  This  elim¬ 
ination  of  month-end  peaks  also  ex¬ 
tends  to  bill  adjustment  operations. 

5.  Spreads  collection  work  more 
^  evenly  throughout  the  month,  and 


requires  a  smaller  collection  force 
to  do  the  job. 

(».  Produces  better  account  con¬ 
trol,  and  decreases  collection  ex¬ 
pense. 

7.  Eliminates  sales  peaks.  By 
spreading  the  time  of  payment  by 
customers  throughout  the  month, 
purchases  to  an  extent  are  also 
spread.  This  makes  service  and  de¬ 
livery  work  easier. 

8.  Reduces  bill  adjustments. 
Streamlined  bills  offer  customers 
convenience  and  accuracy  of  in¬ 
formation. 

9.  Finer  breakdown  of  book¬ 
keeping  controls  established,  thus 
simplifying  the  finding  of  trial 
balances. 

10.  Fewer  billing  machines  le- 
t|uired. 

11.  Permits  consistent  follow-up 
(»f  inactive  accounts,  and  results  in 
more  eflective  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

12.  Produces  savings  in  payroll 
expense. 

.Advocates  and  users  of  the  plan 
contend  that  cycle  billing  offers 


the  greatest  savings  of  any  accounts 
receivable  plan  yet  advanced.  I  hey 
jx)int  to  the  fact  that  public  utilities 
haw  used  staggered  billing  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  years,  and  suggest  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  department 
stores  cannot  do  likewise. 

On  C^onvention  Agenda 

.Should  you  desire  to  learn  more 
about  cycle  billing,  have  your 
credit  matiager  attend  the  11th 
annual  conference  of  the  CIredit 
Management  Division,  X.  R.  D. 
C;.  .A.,  which  will  be  held  from 
■April  23  to  26  at  the  Hotel 
Kentucky,  Louisville,  Ky.  An  en¬ 
tire  afternoon  session  will  lie  de¬ 
voted  to  a  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  billing  method,  with 
reports  from  stores  which  are  ac¬ 
tually  using  this  system.  Not  only 
will  your  credit  manager  secure 
up-to-date  information  on  cycle 
billing  by  attending  this  confer¬ 
ence,  but  he  will  also  receive  other 
vital  information  to  help  him  solve 
the  manv  problems  which  challenge 
him  today. 


Are  Your  PoUeies  Sound  ? 

We  don't  mean  the  policies  that  govern  your  daily  business 
conduct.  We're  talking  about  your  business  insurance  policies 
— that  may  mean  the  tlifference  between  success  and  ruin. 

Today  mighty  few  men  are  equipped  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  whether  a  company’s  numerous  hazards  are  covered  by 
the  right  types  of  insurance  or  to  the  proper  extent. 

The  Insurance  Audit  and  Inspection  Company  exists  solely  to 
answer  such  questions  efficiently,  simply  and  economically. 
Our  business  is  to  diagnose  your  insurance  ills,  if  any  exist, 
prescribe  the  remedy,  then  see  that  it  cures. 

Your  company  may  be  over-insured  in  some  lines — which  is 
wasteful,  or  it  may  be  under-insured  in  others — which  may 
be  tragic  and  ruinous.  The  rates  you  pay  may  he  out  of  line, 
you  may  lack  certain  types  of  essential  coverage,  or  you  may 
carry  policies  no  longer  needed. 

An  inquiry  from  you  as  to  details  of  our  services  will  bring 
a  prompt  reply,  but  first  let  us  tell  you  we  have  NO  CON¬ 
NECTION  with  any  insurance  company.  We  do  not  sell  in- 
suranee — we  supervise  it — for  our  clients,  on  a  service  fee  basis. 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  COMPANY 

Suite  813-A.  Hume-Mansur  Building  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
ALVIN  T.  COATE,  President  and  Founder 
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ARE  YOUR  COMPETITORS 
SATISHED 
WITH  THE  FUR  JOB 
YOU  ARE  DOING? 


•  you  don't  operate 
a  fur  department. 


•  your  fur  deport¬ 
ment  does  not 
reach  a  reoson- 
able  volume... 


you  have  an 
unhappy  lease 
arrangement . . . 


THE  ANSWER 


If  you  have  good  storewida  vol- 
um.  and  good  instifutional  stand¬ 
ing  in  your  community  tha  Saymour 
Graan  Basic  Stock  Plan  will  maka 
it  possibla  for  you  to  put  a  fur 
dapartmant  on  a  sound  going  basis 
forthwith.  An  innovatad  dapart- 
ment  will  pay  from  scratch  with¬ 
out  tha  customary  growing  pains. 
If  you  now  oparata  a  dapart¬ 
mant  that  is  anaamic  our  Basic 
Stock  Plan  will  transfusa  naw  lifa 
blood  into  its  vains  and  will  pro- 
duca  tha  kind  of  voluma  and  profit 
your  stora  is  antitlad  to.  Our  plan 
involvas  no  laasa  and  no  invastmant 
on  your  part.  Wo  taka  tha  risk 
.  .  .  our  intogrity,  rosourcos  and 
oxparianca  guarantoo  satisfaction. 

Ono  store  in  a  city  may  negotiate 
for  this  service  franchise  .  .  .  and 
that  stora  must  measure  up  to  our 
raquiramants. 

Call  at  our  showroom  for  com¬ 
plete  information  ...  by  appoint¬ 
ment  if  you  prefer. 


SEYM011IIS.GREM 


What’s  Going  On 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


warm  areas,  as  most  of  them  are 
in  the  United  States,  trying  to  sell 
an  “Icicle  Blue”  dress  next  fall  and 
winter  to  Mrs.  Shivers. 

Just  a  thought!  W'hy  not  put 
some  heat  in  your  names  to  hclj) 
her  survive  another  winter  of  low¬ 
er  than  normal  house  tempera¬ 
tures?  Instead  of  Winter  .Arpia, 
why  not  Hottentot  .Atpia?  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  must  take  our  water 
cold  in  the  winter,  hut  do  we  like 
it?  In  place  of  Frosting  Pink,  why 
not  South  Sea  Pink?  .And  why 
Lemon  Snow?  How  could  we  ever 
dream  of  a  White  C^hristmas  if 
snow  were  lemon  colored? 

Safety  Notes 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  store 
superintendents  to  ktiow  that  at 
the  ISth  .Annual  Safety  Clonven- 
tion  &  Exposition  of  the  (ireater 
.\ew  York  Safety  Council  last 
month,  the  brightest  color,  “.Alert 
Orange,”  was  described  as  a  “loud 
shouting  color”  for  such  danger 
spots  as  electrical  switch  boxes, 
machinery  guards,  etc.  Next  came 
“Fire  Protection  Red”.  “Safety 
Green”  was  suggested  lor  lust  aid 
looms,  stretchers,  and  locations  of 
medical  equipment.  “Fraffic” 
white,  gray,  or  black  lor  marking 
traffic  lattes,  aisles,  storage  areas, 
and  corners. 

Store  customers  are  prone  to  slip 
atul  fall:  employes  to  sutler  from 
sprains  atid  strains,  Walter  L.  Cos¬ 
tello,  assistant  district  manager. 
First  National  Stores,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  told  the  safety  conference. 


•A  public  utility  representative 
related  efforts  to  prevent  customers 
from  slips  and  falls  on  lloors  and 
steps  of  service  and  other  buildings, 
which  they  are  hard  put'  to  offset 
because  of  customer  preoccupation, 
defective  shoes,  and  physical  disa¬ 
bilities. 

Fo  keep  lloors  and  stairs  in  good 
cotidition,  he  recommended  using 
cleatiing  materials  which  do  ttot 
leave  surfaces  slippery,  moppitig 
fretpietitly  tluring  wet  weather,  put¬ 
ting  down  tton-slip  mats,  inspect¬ 
ing  stair  treads  and  replacing  those 
found  worn.  Single  steps  were  de- 
scrilK'd  as  definite  hazards  which 
should  lie  replaced  by  ramps. 

Store  Publication 

“Young  -America”,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  motithly  by  Young  .America 
Ltd.,  Beverly  Flills,  Galif.,  and 
mailed  free  to  customers,  youth  of 
all  ages,  made  its  coming  out  bow 
last  month.  In  pocket  size,  its  first 
issue  of  eight  pages  gives  promise 
as  an  important  medium  of  con- 
statu  contact  between  the  store  and 
its  \outhful  friends.  The  opening 
article  saluted  Young  .America,  and 
itivited  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
Its  content  dealt  also  with  local 
social  events  and  fashion  Hashes. 
Stores  issuing  similar  customer  pub¬ 
lications  might  be  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  in  touch  with  David  Oran, 
president,  perhaps  with  a  view  to 

exchanging  issues. 

«  *  * 

(iOODbye;  —  Goodbye  .VO IF; 
(iood  BUY  NOW  War  Bonds! 


A  B  C’s  of  Television 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


paid  tor  by  some  advertiser— even 
in  England  the  word  “sponsored” 
seems  to  be  the  predomitiant  one- 
word  description  of  postwar  tele¬ 
vision.*  Judgitig  by  most  of  the 
commercial  programs  now  being 

•Opportunities  for  home  television  in 
Great  Britain  are  much  further  ad¬ 
vanced  than  ours,  because  of  the  con¬ 
centration  of  area.  In  fact  the  British 
division  of  Philco  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Company  has  purchased  a  fac¬ 
tory  outside  London  to  produce  sets 
after  the  war.  They  estimate  that 
85%  of  British  homes  could  be  lined 
up  for  receiving  programs.  The  word 
“could”  is  used  advisedly. 


televised  in  this  country,  most  set 
owners  will  be  receiving  short  dis¬ 
sertations  on  why,  how  and  when 
to  use  proprietary  products.  The 
surest  way  to  hold  back  television 
acceptance  will  be  too  much  plug¬ 
ging  of  advertised  brands. 

That  is  where  the  department 
store  will  have  the  edge  on  most 
other  advertisers,  for  they  will  be 
able  to  make  their  releases  much 
more  showman-like.  Their  fash¬ 
ion  shows,  for  instance,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  a  moving  pic¬ 
torial  version  of  fashion  pages  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  would 
be  vitally  interesting. 
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